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Burs ASSOCIATION FOR THE: 


ADVANCE eT a onde the 7B yExt aw 
at under the Presidency o 
i oe hela D.C.L. F.R.S., Astronomer Royal : and will 
EDNESDAY, the 2nd of July, 1851. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F. . General Treasurer. 
Ggeenctrect bees, Upper Thames-street, London. 





TT ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
—His Grace THe Duke or Devonsnire, President of the 
Horticultural Se Bociety. has kindly directed Ln Greene of Chis- 
wick H pened for the reception ot ie Visitors to the 
ovrardens: at "he NEXT EXHIBITION. on SATURDAY, 
Y. Tickets are issued to the orders of F ellows of 


oY mt-street, on or ks 
obtain from that Office an autho- 


to the Vice. 
“7th of July, = 
5. ie A this occasion. No official orders for 


procure, Tickets on 
kets will be issued after er that day. 
.B—No Tickets will be issued in Regent-street on the day of 
hibition. 
é yy desireront se procurer des billets 
~~ S otcniy aus mandats en s’addressant a 





e as a leat ¢ 
Ws.— Bach Fellow of the Society has 
xhibitions without a ticket. He 
juce a friend with an Admission 
eacaey ae Be ng] = a yor 4, in oe oa et aoe | 
pure’s or, if unable to attend personally, a wife, brother, 
ye or sister, if resident in the family, may represent 
Be Fellow if f furnished with an admission Ticket on w! the 


agate of the the LG Ady 


LEM joaL and AGRICULTURAL 

ier , EPEE BEnoros- LANE, LONDON.—The 

mnibic EB. T under the Direction of J. C. 

F.G.8., ove ofthe Ft cipals. 

are given those branches of Chemistry which 

“grin ar Cultivation in a ensigns taught in the making of Anisrwial 

Maxcezs. Mineral all its branches. Analyses 
performed as usual, on Ly. 35- 








OODENOUGH HOUSE, EALING, 

MIDDLESEX.—The terms of this old-established BOYS’ 

poste are moderate. The Education is founded on that with- 
hb all instruction ‘would be in the end py namely. 

ous ciples. The house is a nobl and 

consist of an inclosure of several acres. 
acopy of Mr. Gireurr’s late opérene & o his 


A 
anda 
ithographed View of the Premises, w on 
pine Ealing is the first station on /: “Grea estern 


QUPERIOR EDUCATION. —Two or three 
YOUNG LADIES may RECEIVE a very SU PERIOR 
| a CATION in the pally of a Gentleman of skill and expe- 
in the training of youth, whose only child, eleven years of 
pak at home, under the care of her methee, with the 

ey of the ta Liberal terms are 
of ‘Mess a, Groom- 


— pre-paid, and ad 
£, 5, Patern ve prompt attention. 





R., 
\oster-row, London, will 


DUCATION.—At Oak HI, pleasantly 
Sas op the Seven Oaks © miles fram the Ton- 
aa — there is an ROPENING for a LIMITED 
SaESE, “of You G LADIES, whose friends ma; fon that 

id enjoy ay the comforts of a vell-ceguiates he 


es of an Education combining 
eral intellectual, so ~FX 





with a highly 
The house is large and comnmodious the si 
and the two Ladies, the Principals of the 
jevote every atten to the ad 
us. Forfargher particulars address ©. He Mianaxp's Lit 
—Forfa' dress iLAND's Librar: 
&,Chapel-street, Belgrave-square. . % 


ERMAN LANGUAGE.—Herr SCHULTZ 

(from Hanover), continues to receive itty at his Resi- 

=o Hica Bogen. and to attend ools and Private 
on moderate Terms. Wh a - 4 

a oe & or French, as his Pupils m: esire. 








TO ARTISTS. 
HE ART-UNION OF GLASGOW, 
at the General Meeting held on the 7th of May, unanimously 


fat bees awarded tot aohanheepen) ee if or Genre 


A PREMIUM 0 
inthe best Landscape,in the NEX'T GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 
Both Pictures must Be certified to have painted in 1848 or 
bay —— —a ape po ae a 
e ums (in the case of Wor! merit 
tmerence will be given to those the p ro party of Ai r° rtists. , 


A 4 A the cand = 
Att-Union of Glasgow. OB ALEXAN He KIDSTON, 
aN oy 

aoa ay 19, 1851. 


Acti Ming Searetary, 

HE ENGLISH LAKES.—The original 

Pictures. Ky 8) eye in number, of the LAKE acanyay 
W ENGLA urin; 
USE, - still ON ON VinW 

ves, 6, Pall SS ae ae ~A 

on on present 

tet i) jon of eel 





the last three years, b; 

in AY. Some Gallery, at iim 
ed for the purpose.— 

llustrated Catalogue, 





0 Ww ON VIEW, 
Remincton’s, 127 , egent- -street, a finished Proof of the 
magnificent coloured Pri int 
THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM 


BY THE ROMANS, a.p. 70. 


After DAVID ROBERTS, Esq. R.A. 
Lithographed by Louis Hacue, Esq. 
Also a beautiful Emblematical Frame, designed by Davin 
bos nang expressly for this Engraving, and a variety of other 
rns. 


at Messrs. Herne & 


OPYRIGHT MEETING.—The attendance of 
British Authors, Publishers, Printers, Stationers and others, 
interested = an cuutiatte justment of British and Forei 
Copyright, SOU ARE ublic Meeting, to be held at the 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. on TUESDAY. the lat of JULY. 
at Two o rele to consider their interests as aff by a recent 
cision of a Court of Law, canting to deprive them of all prospect of 
reciprocal rights, by removing the inducements for International 
Copyright. the ¢ hair will be taken by SIK EDWARD BULWER 
LY , Bart., punctually at Half-past Two, and Mr. Henry G. 
ey will act as Vice-Ch nalrmen. 
CHAS. rE VENS, Hon. Sec. 
___ 4, South-square, Gray's Tn. 





| E NGRAVINGS.—GEORGE LOVE, 21, 
BUNHILL-ROW, FINSBURY, LONDON, 
ioheme Collectors he has on Sale (at reduced. rices)a valuable and 
assemblage of ANCIENT and MODERN ENGRAVINGS 
and. ETCHINGS, in fine condition, selected from the most impor- 
tant and celebrated Collections that have been disposed of in this 
country and on the Continent. 

Catalogues forwarded on the receipt of two postage stamps; and 
they may also be had of the suaporters of English Books in most 
of the Cities of America and Europe. 

Established above 60 years. 
OTICE.—Mr. CLAUDET has transferred his 
DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAIT ESTABLISHMENT 
to spacious and convenient premises, No. 107, REGENT-STREET 
= rant, near Vigo-street). The Specimen Room is on Se 
md floor; and Portraits are ou te Bra in pins. yoreeeee, © 


well: ventilated Crystal Buil Ciavcp: 
etek he Sig 
" Organ, and 


ISSULVING VIEWS, Apparatus for Public 
Private Exhibitions, Painting, Chromatrope, and 
&, Figures for the same ; Oxy-Hydrogen and Table Micro- 
FY mg 1’ and a) Bleotro Magnetic Machine ; 
Illustrated © 





REPARED ( COLLODION for PHOTO- 
. GRAPHY.—HORNE, THORNTHWAITE & WvOD, 
Opticians, 123 and 121, Newgate- street, London, beg to announce 
that ow have arranged with Mr. Arcuer, the inventor of the 
Collodo-lodide of Silver, for the instantaneous production x 
Negative and Positive Pictures on @ for a continuous su 
of the above, prepared by himself. Price per oz. ls. = 
Pyrogallic Aci , and every Chemical and Preparation required for 
Photography. 


J. DENT has REMOVED from 82 to 61, 

STRAND, (being 21 Som nearer to Charing sress, and 
directly opposite Bedford-street,) and solicits an inspection 
extensive STOCK of CH RONOMETERS, WATCHES. and 
CLOCKS, as above, also at 33, , and 34, Royal Ex- 
change (Clock Tower Area). 


Kite EEPER WANTED, for the p Bent Institu- 
Wales: a Married er 40, without 
competent to clean an manage & Museum. 

‘moluments equivalent to near 701. per annum. 4500. security re- 

quired.—For particulars apply, post paid, to Dr. Nicox, Swansea, 

Rooms for SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS.—A 


Chartered Scien engaged spacious Rooms 
in the West End of oo a: for aes its Meetings, will be glad 
0 














tached to each y article, ond La tow § Rpaste of 
paratus, per post, ls. 3d.— JOLLINS, 
Royal at gre of Aparatun i Ldndoh. 


NCIENT COINS and MEDALS.—In 
anticipation of a large number of his C mdents comin; 
to Town, Mr Prren Wurtax, Dealer 5 ‘Ancient Coins, Medals, 
Antiques, &., 43, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, opposite the 
British Museum, le ased a more extensive and bette ter 
ae Stock of Coins, ¢. than: he ever "had previously ; a he 
So im 0 ver, by? hag prices. A — gS en to 
Ban Pie Fine _ hy 6d, The Pope's Medal ¢ on the 
assacre Huguenots, 6d, ost 8d. (a reduction made to 
Schools). Antiques ll f Goins Vought vol sold and exchanged. 


R. THACKERAY'’S LECTURES, 
pNGLIo HU MOnIStS. ‘of the sth CENTURY en, the 
and Associates. The 8 i and 

of the Series Lf St given 2 on nt wi 


Han pes ot rast Two 
cise 4 Doors oO tye y Ww 
to adit four) 
i rary, 33, Royal 
amen atret ALL, Piccadilly ; 
Suita & Exper, 

GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART, 


UARE ROOMS.-The Fovurtu 
A ee Uh an COMPANY of the 





Please 
or Ancient 





es ‘rel ~ 
wed aC He Tickets ( ) le. 


Mite 











nductive Science, an: the advantages to be deriv the cause 
Education and Human Progress from its general di The 
Lecture is illustrated by casts and crania, “of which | the Museum 
contains a very large an e on 
presen’ acard. The Museum is open daily dan ll to4. 


INERALOGY and GEOLOGY.—The very 
extensive Collection of Minerals, Rocks and Fossils, called 
the BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION, was purchased at the Stowe 
Mr. Tennant, Geologist, 149, Strand, London. It is one of 
rivate collections in this country, and worthy the 
oaten oo of any person wishing to form a first-rate Museum 
The poet of t NERALS,  arvenged Ses according to » Phillips's 's 
bes 3,100 

‘Ls, i axranged according = seek describes 3,000 

specimens. Mr. Tennant has been offered 20. for one specimen, 
and 25. for another, but he would prefer selling the Collection 
entire f for 1 ,0001., which is not a fourth part of the original cost. 
convey some idea of the interesting and valu- 














STEEL a" —— IN COLOURS. 


HE ie AMA ZO N. “3 K I iss. — The acknow- 

Rhye of Sculpture at the Great Exhibition. — 
aah has been published under the 8S: 

Sof Prof. Kiss, ~) Franz Tams, Germen Doskedlne tn fev 





is sti 
able Specimens in in the Collection. 


O SCHOOL ASSISTANTS.—RELFE and 
FLETCHER’S REGISTERS are NOW OPEN, in they 
uest all well-qualified and res ie Assistants es as 
well as Gentlemen), to call immediately and enter their Names, 
No charge of ony Kind | is made. Office hours from 9 to 5 o'clock. 
150, Aldersgate-street. 








for a similar fan rpose, one or Societies, 
who do not meet on the same days.—For further em, apply 
to Mr. Murray, at Mr. Newman's, 122, Regent- 


O BE DISPOSED OF, the LEASE, FIX- 

TURES and STOCK pod a HOUSE and yf in’ a genteel 

and busy neighbourhood, three miles e Post Office, 

many years established for the sale of Fancy (tae, Books, 

— one Drosig Materials.—F or address and further particu- 

apply . Mrs. Evans & Son, 1, Great Queen-street, 
Tinoain n’s AQ fields.” 


EWSPAPER PROPERTY FOR SALE.— 
To be DISPOSED.OF, 7 coer pte HT gat STOCK _< 

a well-established WEEKLY LIBERAL NEWSPAPER, 
sing a Lm +] circulation, in a [ and aa Provincial 
Would be an eligible investment to any party desirous of 
p> a into the business.—Address Atria, Messrs. W. H. Suira 

& Sow’s, 136, Strand, London. 

ENERAL PUBLISHING OFFICES. — 
Woes * & CHURCHILL beg to inform Authors, News- 
yes prietors, &., that the oy uae undertake the Publishing of 
‘Pervedicals and other Works, on the most advan- 
from their extensive advertising connexion, 
to their’ Gor ti Tesp can afford great faci- 
I to jetors. 


a datherin 4 Howapaper, and Publishing Offices, 19 to 
OTICE—BURKE’S PEERAGE and 

is NORE, COitkEOMED te FULY. tet, now ready 
for et all the £ Publishers, 13, 


OK TO THE 


IQLAL OAS TALOGUES, Part, Part. L., 
a wall be enabled at ry to find ind the 
its characteristics. 


Stationers, 
Hage Park; and of at 


HREE bi & OxE HOLLEN 
coder ‘a jour 




















with 
DBO 









U x T'S eae 


XHIBITION 0 
pleted 





price 6d., to 
$0 








Non-su' — tuses 
sent free on ee of ro. it Lt 4 yy rarian, 
27, Lamb’s Cond 

W IND and W FATHER is proposed to 

publish a Wenkiy Rewed of the Wind and Weather, from 

a very tebge number <s aces in angient, , Ireland and Scotland. 
Persons who will be willing to contribute Weekly Stabeans nts of 
the Wind and Weather in their severa! localities, pre-paid, te Mr, 
J. 'T. Gopparp, Telescope er, 35, Goswell-street, London, will 
oblige 7 advertiser by intimating so. 

The Journal will not be ublished unless a large number of 
weel:ly contributors can be obtain 


a CHEAPEST a bewy i es - 
July ist will be published, No. I. p 
HE "ORNAMENTAL. FLOWER “GARDEN 


AND SHRUBBERY. 
A Series < SonouRe> FIGURES and DESCRIPTIONS of the 


vated x British G 
Prof. L NDLEY, RK. SWEET, 
which 4 added glish Deseripti —~ the most recent Prac- 
tical Hints on Culture, Propagation. 

This _ will be publiened Monthly. a and each Buuher ois 
contain Four highiy-oo! oured tL deseriptions. 
x" — Great Piazza, Covent-garden; and by order of all 
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H E WwW ATER CURE.—Dr. Wuson, 
Malvern, at the request of a large circle of Patients, will 
continue to visit London the first Tuesday in every Month, and 
MAY BE CONSULTED on the Ist of JULY, at Hathaway's 
Hotel, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, from 10 till 4 o’cloek,—his 
colleague, Dr. StuMMes superintending the Establishment during 
his absence. 


HE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
TREATMENT of PATIENTS on the HOM@OPATHIC 
PRINCIPLE, No. 39, Bloomsbury-square. A 
Su pported by Voluntary Contributions. 
President—The LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P. 
Treasurer—WILLIAM LEAP, Esq., 39, Old Change. 

The Hospital is open for the reception of the necessitous poor 
suffering from acute disease. Gratuitous advice is also given to 
Out- 2 i The Medical Officers of the Hospital are in attend- 
ance ny Hours of admission, for Out- patients, from half-past 
Seven to Nine o'clock, and for In-patients, from Eight to half-past 
Nine o'clock, in the Morning. 

In-Patients (in Hospital), Jume 25..........6eeeeeee 34 
Ovurt-Patients— ; 
In attendance during the week ending June25.. 457 
New cases in same week 64 
Received from commencement (Oct. 16, 1350) .... 

Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the 
Treasurer, by the Honorary Secretary : Drummond & Co. Charing- 
cross, and Glyn & Co. Lombard-street ¢, Bankers ; or at the Hospital. 


LLIAM WARNE, Hon. Sec. 
9, Gresham-street West. — 
O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
aoe & CO., Printers and Publishers, 16, Great Marl- 
boro street, London, undertake the PRINTIN G and PUB- 
LIS tine of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, SERMONS, &c., with 
the utmost expedition, and gre atly under “the usual charges. Esti- 
mates and every requisite information furnished gratuitously in 
course of post. Gentlemen will save NEARLY ONE-HALF by employ- 
ing Hore & Co. 


O NEWSPAPER and PERIODICAL PRO- 
PRIETORS, Authors, Booksellers, and others.—J. 0. 
CLARKE, 121, Fieer-street, Lonpon, having laid in an exten- 
sive Assortment of Type from the most eminent Foundries, with 
Cylinder and other Steam- -printing Machines, is prepared to exe- 
= seer | description of Printing on the most extensive scale, and 
erate terms, Estimates forwarded.—J. 0. CLarker, 121, 

Fleet- street, London. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, &c. 


ATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 
38, CAREY-STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, re 
spectfully announce to Ladies re Gentlemen desirous of publish- 
literary productions, that t! possess ample Founts of Type, 
a culated for ee ae and oF cont PRINTING BOOKS, 
PAMPHLETs, Bb. can seeure for Works printed by 
them the pe noe Bn ‘of being published by the first London Houses. 
500 Pamphlets, 16 pages, size of ~ pemunnnens haepnemnen } £3 17 6 
&c., on good paper, well pressed .. . 
1,000 Ditto 5 
Forwarded (carriage free) to any part of the Kingdom. Specimens 
of Type, with INSTRUCTIONS TO AUTHORS for ohaains 
the extent and cost of a when printed, &c., transmitted 
on receipt of Four Postage-stamps. 
** A VACANCY for an IN-DOOR APPRENTICE. 


'ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.—The 

Directors are prepared to receive TENDERS FOR LOANS 

for periods of Three, Five, or Seven Years. All applications to be 

addressed to the undersigned. In consequence of the recent alte- 

ration inthe Stamp Laws, sums not less than 100/. will now be 
received by this Company. By order. 


Cc. P. RONEY, Seeretary. 
_ Bishopsgate-station, May 29, 1851. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—A 
CHEAP EXC URSION pio AIN will leave Padtiogion for 
OXFORD on SATURDAY, the 28th of June, at half-past 6 
o'clock, and will return from Oxford to Paddington at half-past 
8 o'clock on MONDAY MORNING, the 30th of June. 
Fares there and back—1st class, 6s. ; in covered carriages, 38. 6d. 
_No luggage allowed exceeding a carpet bag. 


REA AT WESTERN RAILWAY.—A 
HEAP EXCURSION TRAIN will leave Oxford for 
PADDINGTON on MONDAY, the 30th of June, at 8 30 a.m., 
—— return from Paddington to Oxford the same evening at 
8 ocloc 
Fares there and back—Ist class, 68.; in closed carriages, 3s. 6d. 
Passengers with luggage can only be conveyed at the ordinary 
ares. 
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Just published, Gratis, 
ART V. of a CATALOGUE of USEFUL, 
SUzEREPtIES. and VALUABLE SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS, at peat reduced prices, by W. J. CRAWFORD, (Suc- 
cessor to the late J. Dowding,) 82, Newgate-street, London. ‘If re- 
quired by post, two stamps to be forwarded. 


NE HUNDRED GU INEAS PRIZ LE 
ESSAY.—The Proprietors of the ‘Art-Journal’ have 
offered a Prize of 100 Guineas for an Essay ‘On the Best Mode of 
Rendering the Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations Practi- 
cally Lang ~ to the British Manufacturer.’ 
issays, in competition, must be sent to the Office of the * Art- 
Jeuveal 49, Pall Mall, on or before the 5th of August; each con- 
taining a signature. and pootenaeree by a sealed letter with the 
same signature, which letter will not be opened until the adjudi- 
cation has been made. There will be no restriction as to the length 
of the Essay, but it will be advisable not to exe twelve or 
fifteen pages such as the ‘Art-Journal.” The Proprietors will 
claim the right to publish the Prize Essay in the * ournal ; 
and also in the * Illustrated Catalogue of the Exhibition.’ The 
Prize will be adjudged on or before the 10th of August. The Ad- 
judicators will be J. R. Porter, —_. .. Secretary of the Board of 
rade, Aaa Pewiatr, Esq., Manufacturer; and 
WwW tuicut, M.A. F.S.A., Member of the Institute of France. 


REAT EXHIPITION: ILLUSTRATED 
ATALOGUE: PART IIT. OF THE ART-JOURNAL 
ILL ustR ATED CATALOGUE, will be issued on the Ist of July, 
coutaining nearly 250 Engravings of the most beautifal and inter- 
esting of the leading objects contained in the Exhibition. The 
value and importance of this mlanented Catalogue has been uni- 
vérsally acknowl ; evidence has been given of public appre- 
ciation by the greatly increased circulation of the ‘ Art-Journal.’ 
in which it appears. The three Parts issued contain above, 700 
Engrayings, and the cost to subscribers to the‘ Art-Journal’ of 
these three Parts is 7. 6d.: the Catalogue will be completed in six 
the cost of whieh, to such Subscribers, will be no more than 
158.: to non-sa rs the cost being one guinea. It will be 
obvious to any casu: val observer that such a Catalogue, so extensively 
illustrated. but for its association with the‘ Art- Journal’ could not 
ve been issued at a-less price than 4 guineas. The Six Parts will 
contain Engravings of nearly 2000 objects; and become a volume 
of deep interest and value to all classes of the community, 
Publisher : George Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 


‘Thomas 


of | 


13 & 14 Vi 





OHN MILLER’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 
OLD and NEW, comprising Books in nearly every depart 
ment of Literature an at Boe! low prices, can be obtained, 
gris, on papeatien. No the NEW NUMBER for JULY 
ready THIS DAY. No an ‘containing Books on Agriculture 
Betaay. - sentnee tl — Conchology, Entomology and on 
Rural and Domestic Economy generally, may also be obtained 
grutis.—Joun Mi.isr, 43, Chandov-strest, Trafalgar-square. 


"pales by Auction. 


The Times Newspaper for 20 Years, and a Miscellaneous 
Collection accumulated by a Gentleman during @ very long 
period, 

\ R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 

TION, at his Great Room, 38, King- — Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY, 4th of July, at 12 fori o'clock, A MISCELLANEOUS 

COLLEC flON, including Sur gical Instruments, Artists’ Colour 

Boxes, Telescope by Troughton & Simms, i’air of Lanterns for Dis- 

solving Views, Models of Steam Enuines, about 20 Years of ‘The 

Times’ Newspaper from 1830, Antiquities and C oins, Guns, Swords 

and Pistols, Bookbinder’s Presses and other Tools. 3. [ron Chests, 

a quantity of Working Tools for various Trades, Gig, aud a quan- 

tity of Cut Glass in Epergne and Dessert Dishes, Cruets, &c. &c, 

_ May be vi v iewed on Thursday, and Catalogues had. 


Extensive Stock of Musie, and about 500 Engraved Music 
Plates, with the Copyrights therein. 


Pp@ U T hi K & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
y Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 

Room, i, Piceadilly, on THURSDAY, July 3, and followi 
day, the Extensive STOCK of MUSIC of the late Mr. WA LKER, 
of Soho-square, Music Publisher, including Modern Music of every 
class, also several hundred bound Volumes of Modern Music ; and 
(from the Catalogue of a West- end Publisher) about 5vv Engraved 
Music Plates of esteemed work 

May be viewed the day ey the Sale. 
on application. 








Catalogues will be sent 





Library of a Clergyman, in fine condition. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piecadilly,on MONDAY, July 7, and three following 
days, the LIBRARY of a CLERGYMAN, consisting of a capital 
selection of Books in Theological and General Literature, modern 
and best editions of the Works of Standard English Authors, 
Theologians. Historians, and Poets, in fine condition, many in 

handsome bindings. 

_ Catalogues will be sent on application. 


Law Books. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, on FRIDAY NEXT, 

July 4, and following day, at half-pas | 12, The LAW LIBRARY 

of the late Mr. Serjeant ATCHE rr LY ner the LAW LIBRARY 

of EDWAKD JAMES WALLACE, Esq., of Bombay, Barrister- 

at-Law, deceased, (by order of the Exeoutors) : inc Tiding Raff- 

head's Statutes at L aes from Magna Charta, with Continuation to 

ctoriz he Year Books—The Jurist to 1850—Burge’s 

Colonial Law— Precedents—complete series of the Reports in 
Law, Equity, Admiralty, &c.—Treatises and Books of Practice. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


The Valuable Library of the late Rev. Dr. PENROSE. * 
} ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and the Fine Arts, will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
WwW a ESDAY, July 2, and six following days (Sunday excepted), 
1 PORTION of the valuable LIBRARY of the late 
SNROSE, of Writtle, near Chelmsford, Essex. particu- 
larly rich in Books Bo the Fine Arts and those illustrated with 
Engravings, as the Galleries at Berlin, Diisseldorf, Dresden—the 
private collections of the Duchess de Berry, Comte de Bruhl, M. de 
Brun, Duc d'Orléans, Stafford, Wilkie, Ver non, and Lord Western 





+—a large paper copy of the Musée de France, 11 vols. 4to. proofs—a 


rare series of the Catalogues of the Royal Academy, from 1769 to 
1849, illustrated with 150 portraits, autographs, &.—a volume con- 
taining nearly 150 Etchings by persons of quality. from the Straw- 
berry-hill collection, with other volumes of Etchings by Old 
Masters, Albums and Serap-books, with Drawings by Wilkie, Call- 
cott, &c.— Watt, Bibliotheca Britanuica, 4 vola.— Bic ygraphie Uni- 
verselle, 79 vols.—Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, 22 vols.— 
Gibson’s Preservative against Popery, 18 vols.—Smith’s Catalogue 
of the Works of the Datch, Flemish, and French Painters, 9 vols. 
—together with the Pictorial or Architectural Works of Dr. Dib- 
din, John Barnet, J. Dallaway, J. D. Harding, Hogarth, &c.— 
Murphy’s Arabian Antiquities of Spain, atlas folio— Rossini, “Storia 
della Pittura Italiana, 8 vols.—Espaiia Artistica y a ntal, 2 
vols. folio—the Picturesque Voyages of St. Non, Baron 7 Naylor, 
Choiseul-Gouffier, &e. Ais gre Storia della Scultura, 3 vols. — 
and numerous Works on the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and 
E a ing—a few rare and interesting volumes, privately printed 
works, &c, 


Catalogues may be had, if in the country, on receipt of six post- 
age stamps. 





Valuabie, Curious and Rare Books. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 

25, Fleet-street, on THURSDAY, July 3, and two follow- 

ing in CURIWUS and KARE BOOKS, including Saxton’s 
Maps of England and Wales, fine copy in moroceo— sop 8 Fables, 
Ld 3arlow, fine copy in russia—Fabyan’s Chronicle, black letter, 
1542— Kennett’s Collection of Memoirs for the History of England, 

3 vols. large paper, only 50 printed— Edmondson’ 's Heraldry, 2 vols. 


Dean-street, Soho- equave-~Sngeveent th Sale C2 tenne Pianofortes, 
respectfully inform 


by Tomkison. 
NV ESSRS. FOSTER & SON 
the Public and the Musical World that they haye 
directions from Mr. Tomkison (who is retiring from busi 
SLL by AUCTLON, on the Premises, 77, Dean. -atreet "© o 

Mod DAY, June 30, at 12, the whole of the SPOOK of Pry” 

FORTES manufactured by Mr. Tomkison, who has di eran 
talent and capital to perfecting in its most minute “detail 
instrument, which for power of remaining in tune and com! 
brilliancy with sweetness, renders it alike desirable for by 
cert or drawing-room, and has obtained for him, as one of thee 
manufacturers in the metropolis, an European reputation, firs 
instruments consist of the following new anofortes, in These 
wood, rosewood and mahogany cases, viz. : Hy Semi 


’ wenty secon 
pono one Full Grand, one Grand Square, three Cot 
two Pianettes. Also, two Music Vans, Work Bene! 
variety of E: 
Catalogues are preparing, and may be had at 54, Pall- -mall, 


LEONARD & PEIRCE, AUCTIONE my 
No. 37. eof Books, bal BOSTON. U. U8. 
i 4h Consignments | o OKs, ‘ainti 
Goods, and other articles, licite dforSalenet Amt 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual oan of Books to Trade 
held the first week in June and December of each year, = = 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE “i fn 
F hy bt 4Y, Neg E wy hae of a new = , conta: 
exten: rticles: 1. e sent State of lish Histo 
rature: The Record Offices 2. Bill for King Charl isin Pal 
C sel Cross.—3. Anecdotes from the Day-books of Dr, 
Sampson. — 4. The Infinity of Geometric Design (with 
ings).—5. Christian Iconography, by J. G. vane: Principai 
Archangels and Angels (with TEDgravings).— nions of 
Solitude. —7. . P. Cunningham’s Story of Nal 1 Gwen ». Chay 
VIL. (with Portraits of her two Sons).—8. Sussex Archeology (with 
Engravings).—9. Horace Walpole and Mason.—10. National 
cation.— With Notes of the Month, Reviews of New Publis 
Reports of Scientific and Antiquarian Societies, and Oxrry, 
including Memoirs of the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Ear) of Cok 
tenham, Right Hon. R. 1. Sheil, Rev. insey, Mrs, Shel. 
Ae. = Dowton, and other eminent persons recently deceased 


Pri 
Nichols & Son, Parliament-street. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for JULY, 
Price 2s, 6d., or by Post, 38., contains: 
1, Palgrave’s History of Nor-; 7. The Revelations of a Cam 
mandy and of Englau mon-Place Man. Part. 
» A Jungle Recollection. By 
Captain Hardbargain. 
3. Little Books with Large Aims. 
4. The Deserted Mansion. N. 
5. The Khine of the Franks. By| 9. The Homeric Life, 
the Hon. G. 8. Smythe, M.P. 10. Poulailler, the Robber, 
6. A Queen’s Vis’ sit. /11. Wordsworth. 
Londoh : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 














Hay 











The JULY Number, price Half-a-Crown, of 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
contains : 
Jenden, Paris, and New York. 
he Price of a Coronet. 
Pike Fishing. 
fheuninlonsness of La Plata. 
Stray Leaves from the Levant. 
A Frenchman’s Excursion to the Field of Waterloo, 18th Jum, 


1849. 

A Visit to = Peano oe gal 

Voyage to the Spanis 

The Private Picture Galleries of England. No. L The Earl d 
Ellesmere’s Collection. 

Emilie Carlen. 

The Cobbler of Toledo. 

Recent Travellers. 

Something about. Earthquakes. By the Author of * Paddiana/ 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in ral to Her Majesty. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 


ZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Contents for JULY. No. CCCLXVIL 

The Right Honourable Richard Lalor Sheil. By Cyrus Redding 
An Episode in the Life of John Rayner. By the. "author of * Seven 

Years in the Wedded Life of a Roman Catholic.’ 
Hartley Coleridge. 
Agnete of nahn Vale. By Mrs. Bushby. 
London Shopping, Carriage Hiring, Baying: &e. 
Further Revelations of the Revolution of February. 
The War in Kafirland. 
The Overland Route and California. 
All = World and his Wife: or, what brought everybody to La 

on in 1851. 
Chapman & Holl, 193, Piccadilly. 


INSWORTH'S MAGAZINE 
Contents for JULY. No. CXIV. 

1. The Hard-up Club ; or, Greetings x: LL —- of all Me 
tions.—II. The Gallant * Libertie’—III. The Commissioners 
Dr. Delany.—IV. The Virgin Bride. me The Confederates 
VI. The Rose Queen —VII. Florence Hamilton. By Miss Julis 
Addison.—VILL. A Wreath of Wild Flowers.—IX. John Presta. 
—X. The Laneashire Witches. 

Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 











large paper, in russia— Wotton, Leges Wathie 2 Vor 
lume of Etchings by Ostade— Drayton's Pele Ibion, i 61: 4— Wit’s 
Labyrinth, 1648— Vision of Pierce Plowman, 1561- Danyel’s Poeti- 
cal Essayes, morocco, 1509—Delectable Demandes and Pleasant 
Questions, 150;—Sansovio. the Quintessence of Wit, in moroeco, 1590 
—Paulet, the Marques Idleness, 1585— Book of I salims, fine copy in 
morocco, 1581—Denny Pelecanicedium, or the Christian Advice 
against Self-Murder, 1653—W atts’s Bibliotheea Britannica, 4 vols. 
in 2, tine copy in So a maf er 3 Bibliographer's Manual. 4 vols. 
large paper—Bartsch, Le Peinture Graveur, 21 vols.—>penser’s 
Works, by Todd, 8 vols. large paper—Collins’s Peerage, 9 vels. illus- 
trated with Portraits, in russia, &. 


Manuscripts, Autograph Letters, $e. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 

5, Fleet-street. on TUESDAY, July 8, MANUSCRIPTS, 

AU TOGRAP H LETTERS, EARLY E LISH DFEDS, &e.. 

among which are, a large and valuable Collection for the Count) of 

‘Suffolk. including Notitia Suffokiensis, or a Kibliographieal List 

‘of Printed Books, engraved Views, Portraits. Maps. &c. relating to 

ithe County, by the Rev James Ford, M.D., Vicar of Haverstock, 

(Essex—Cay vendish’s Life of Wolsey— ‘Hebrew Manuscript Letters, 
‘ c 





PHILOSOPHICAL MAGAZIN No. 8, for 
JULY, price 2s. 6d. 
On the Mechanical Theory of Heat, by M. Clausius and W. J.¥ 


ine. 

On Beudantite, by H. J. Brooke, F.R. 

On the Influence exerted by Light a “the Oxidability of certsit 
substances upon Oxygen, by C. F. Scheenbein. Prd 

On the Day Telescope, and on some Friann-ctereoscepes, by 


ove. 

On the Deportment of Crystalline Bodies between the Elects: 
Poles, by Dr. Knobiauc 

On the Theory of Sound, + v3 J.M. f. Seatien. 

Pendulum Experiments, by T. G. Bun e 

On the Anticli lival Line of the coe and Hampshire Basins, 


- Martin 
On some applications of Flectro-Magnetism, by P. G. Bond. 


On the Theory of Probabilities, by Prof. W. F. Deakin. 
~ the Principles of Hydrodynamics, ¥ tr ri — 
escription an: nalysis of Loganite, by 
New Books, Learned Societies, us Articles, and'Me 
orological Observations. 


Richard Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street 
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BRONZES D’ART. 
JACKSON & GRAHAM respectfully invite the attention of 


Gentlemen of Taste to their extensive COLLECTION of BRONZES, which comprises the reductions of M. CoLtas 
most celebrated Antique Statues, in the Louvre, Museum of Naples, British Museum, Galleries of Florence and 
Li &e., in exact proportions. They are sole Consignees of the above, and also the bronzes of the artist Banya, famous 
hav natural delineation of Animals, De La Pontaing, Matiprat, and others. 
ie ‘The Prices are the same as in Paris, with only the expenses of importation added. 


GALLERY, 37 and 38, OXFORD-STREET. 


*,* Catalogues may be had on application. 





—-~— 


NEW WORK BY ALBERT SMITH. 


On the First of July will be published, price One Shilling (to be continued Monthly),-No. I. of « 
New Periodical, entitled, 


THE MONTH. 


AView of Passing Subjects, Manners, Home and Foreign, Social and General. 
By ALBERT SMITH. Illustrated by JOHN LEECH. 
Published at the Office of “Tne Montn,” No. 3, Whitefriars-street, 








Part XV. of 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 
A Weekly Journal, 


DESIGNED FOR THE INSTRUCTION AND ENTERTAINMENT OF ALL CLASSES OF READERS, 
CONDUCTED by CHARLES DICKENS, 


Also, 


The HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE of CURRENT EVENTS 


for JUNE, price 2d., or Stamped 3d. 


Office, 16, Wellington-street North ; and all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Is now ready, price 9d. 





This day is published, price 2d. 


WHAT IS TO BECOME OF THE. CRYSTAL 
PALACE? 


By JOSEPH PAXTON. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street; and all Booksellers, 





On the 30th will be published, 
Price One Shilling, with a Coloured Engraving and numerous Woodcuts by Joun Lexcu, 


THE THIRD NUMBER OF 


THE COMIC HISTORY OF ROME, 


Use and Amusement of Schools and Families. 
A NEW MONTHLY PERIODICAL 


BY THE 
AUTHOR OF THE ‘COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND.’ 


London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 


On the 30th inst. will be published, price 2s. 67. No. 17 of 


PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 


By Dr. LINDLEY and JOSEPH PAXTON. 
Illustrated with beautifully coloured large Plates, and fine Engravings on Wood. 
*,* Votume I. may be had, bound in cloth, price 1/. 13s. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 








Now ready, price 4s, handsomely bound in cloth, 


“ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES.” 


By DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
Being the FIRST VOLUME of the COLLECTED EDITION of his WRITINGS. 


* “MEN OF CHARACTER?” is now in course of publication, in Weekly Numbers, price 1 4d., and 
in Monthly Parts, price 7d. each. 


Poncn Orrice, 85, Fleet-street, 





TINHE JOURNAL of DESIGN and MANU- 
FACTU R&S to be published on the Ist of July will contain 
Twenty Specimens of Fabrics now exhibiting at the Great Exhi- 
bition, together with other interesting matter. 
Priee One Shilling. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

No. OCCCXXIX., for JULY. Price 2s. 6d. 

Contents, 

My Novel ; or, Varieties in English Life. Part XI. 
Campaigns of an Austrian Aide-de-Camp. 
The Peaceful Lieutenant and his Friends. Hour LL. 
W hat is Mesmerisin ? 
Wanderings round the World. 
The Lament of Selim. By Delta, 
Dowuward Tendencies, 
Modern State Trials— Note on Part ITI. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


7 " Price 2s. 6d., or by Post 3a. 

HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for JULY, contains—Chatterton: a Story of the Year 1770. 
Chaps. L. and Il:— Weeds, Wild Flowers, and Waste Paper—Leaves 
from the Portfolio of a Manager, No. VIL. A Peep behind the 

Scenes during the Rehearsal of a Pantomime: The Box-offi 
Five Months in an Ancient lrish City—Our Portrait Gallery, No. 
LXIV., Michael W. Balfe. with an_Etching--Wordsworth’s Life 
— Maurice Tiernay. the Soldier of Fortune, Chap. XXXVIIL,A 
Royalist “ De la Vieille Roche:” Chap. XXXIX., A Sorrowful 

Parting—The Day after the Storm. 

Dublin: James M’Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville-street ; Wm. 8. 
ah Ge 2, Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool. Sold by all 
OOKsel ie! 


NHE LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL, 
THE CRITIC, No. 246, on JULY 1, contains—a History of 
the Quarterly Review— Peeps into the London Literary Circles- 
The Copyright Question— Revelations of Quakerism — Recent 
Voyages and Travels—Hartley Coleridge asa Prose Writer—The 
New Novels—Dandolo’s Italian War—Life of Bishop Stanley— 
Scandinavian Literature—Natural History—all the Revs of the 
Literature, Art, and Science of the time. 

Published on the Ist and 15th of each Month, price 6d. It is 
the largest Literary Journal in Europe. A copy sent to any per- 
son enetaning six postage stamps to the Publisher, 29, Essex-street, 
Strand 
| ye rIC REVIEW.—At the beginning of 

the present year the price of the ECLECTIC REVIEW 
was reduced from Half-a-Crown to One Shilling and Sixpence, 
without any change of principles, or reduction in size. No labour or 
expense has been spared in rendering the }. rnal worthy of the 
great names and the sacred principles with wuich it has been iden- 
titied. The Editors are thankful to acknowledge that the circu- 
lation has been very greatly enlarged, and that they have received 
most gratifying assur es of approbation and support. In com- 
mencing a Second Volume, they again appeal to their friends on 
its behalf, with a view of still further enlarging the circle of its 
readers. They honestly believe it to be worthy of a wider circu- 
lation than even the greatly extended one already obtai and 
that it is increasingly important to have the truths which it illus- 
trates as widely spread as possible, among the large class of readers 
to whom its remarkable cheapness has rendered it accessible ; 
while the improved literary tone of its pages commends it more 
than ever to those who did not deem it too dear at its former price. 

The Number for JULY (commencing a New Volume) will con- 
tain— 


















~ 


Descartes—his Historical Position and Philosophie 
aims 

Tales and Traditions of Hungary. 

Daniel De Foe. 

Firmamental Astronomy. 

Gillies’s Literary Veteran. 

Apuleius und the Second Century. 

. Italian ond English Vi 


Noe ps 


y. 

iews of the Papacy. 
eview of the Month, &c. &c. 

London: Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 


July 1851, 
M ESSRS. CHAM BERSS LATEST PUBLI- 
CATIONS. 

CHAMBERS'’S JOURNAL, Vol. XV. ...... Price 4s. 6d, 
PAPERS for the PEOPLE, Vol. IX... .......... 18. 6d. 
EMIGRANT’S MANUAL—NEw ZEALAND ........ 1s. Od. 
EMIGRANT’S MANUAL—AUSTRALIA .,.... Is. Od. 
EMIGRANT'S MANUAL—AMERICA ......-...+- 18, 0d. 
LIFE AND WORKS OF BURNS, Edited by R. 
Cnambpgrs, Vol. Il, ........ Punonions sane 
THE SWAN’S EGG, a Tale, by Mrs. HALL ...... 1s. Od. 
OVID, for use in Schools, with Notes .........-.. 38. 6d. 
DRAWING BOOKS, Nos. L. to VL issued ....each 1s. 6d 
W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh; W. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, 


London ; D. N. Chambers, Glasgow; J. M'Glashan, Dublin: and 
sold by all Booksellers. 





3s. Od. 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE for 
KO JULY. Price 1a, with two clegant Engravings on Steel, will 
contain— 
THE LAST DAYS OF THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER, 
AFPRICA—PRESENT CONDITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 
THE KING'S SHILLING, 
BOSWELL, THE BIOGRAPHER. 
MAJOR EDWARDES ON THE PUNJAB. 
HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE, 

London : Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
*y* VOL. XIIL, containing the Half-year from JANUARY to 
JUNE, price 6s. éd., scarlet cloth, is NOW READY. 
THE PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOURNAL, 
Part 40, for July Ist, 1851, price 1a, contains 

MERICAN Engineering, Locomotives.—Poisons, 
F their Properties, Effects, Detection and Antidotes—General 
Observations on the Principles of Theoretical Mezhanics—M. Fou- 
cault’s Pendulum Experiment—The Great Evaibition, Blaylock’s 
Self-Acting [luminating Apparatus, for Clock Dials, Greaves's 
Iron Surface—Pac ailway Sleepers—Museum of Practi 
Geology—Taylor’s Improved Fastenings—Spiller’s Wheat-Screen- 
ing and Cleaning Apparatus—Tenpant’s Square Toothed Wheel 
Grubber—Young’s Adjustable Screw-Key—Cocker’s Centripeta 
Fish Hook—Rudhall’s Pen-holder— Morton’s Equilibrium Lubri- 
cator—Sims’ Expansive Engine—Morton’s Feeding Apparatus for 
Steam Boilers—Screw Propulsion with a Single Engine— American 
Claw Hammer-— Dignity of Mechanical Pursuits—Fairbairn on 
Boilers and Boiler Explosions, Illustrated by a large Engraving 
of Watt’s Pneumatic Elevator, ely: 2 Ween. 

London: George Hebert, Sheapside. 

Patent Office, 16¢, Buchanan-street, Glasgow ; and 20, St. Andrew's- 
square, Edin! 
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NEW works _|SIR WALTER SCOTT’S| NEW AMERICAN Books, 
NOW READY. WORKS AND LIFE, PROCEEDINGS PP 


. ASS0. 
—.— IN COMPLETE UNIFORM SETS. | Meeting held at'New Haven, Connetiol, Auguriag't 


taining papers by Professors Adam iz, so 

Erni, Espy, om Henty, Horsford, i son, Jewett, Less 
~ Mitchell, Olmste Page, Sil liman, Lieutenant Da; be 

THE SHORES _ ISLANDS of THE Gould, Dr. Ja ckson, C. Girard, E. G. Squier, &e. &e, 


Mapsand Plates. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth 1 
MEDITERKANEAN, including a VISIT to the SEVEN I. ’ we ee 


CHURCHES of ASIA. By the Rev. H. CHRISTMAS, M.A. THE ABBOTSFORD ILLUS- JOURNAL of the AMERICAN ORIE 


Author of ‘The Cradle of the Twin Giants, Science and His- SOCIETY, M T NTAL 
> Wi . Peony See. N containing Memoirs, Translat 

tory.” With Engravings. In 3 vols. post 8vo. TRATED EDITIO Py and other Fine relating os the asiaticn ‘Attenn son lig 

In 17 vols. super-royal &vo. with upwards of 2,000 sian Languages. Vols. 1. and II. 8vo. cloth, 338. sd 


- as . ae Illustrations on Wood and Steel, 14/. 2s. Gd. “ 
THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES | «z« This Baition of the WAVERLEY NOVELS is one of the | AMERICAN ARCH HOLOGIC AL RE 


most richly illustrated Works ever published i in this country. Of SEARCHES, No. 1. The SERPENT SYMBOL an 
othe CRED: in Ss a History ) lg a me By iS Steel Engravings alone there are 120, after drawings by Stanfield, Worship of the peauprocal Principles of Nature in xf 
London; late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Tn 2vels: | Roberts, Sir David Wilkie, Leitch, Creswick, M'Culloch, and other By 5. < 1 , A.M. 1 vol. Svo. numerous W 
post 8vo. price 21s. distinguished Artists. Of’ Engravings on Wood there are nearly pp. 254, 
“ Those few great battles, the contrary event of which would paeea bed Bo ty of fi ~ Repos a bey AY 
2 rawihg an aU iu nis) hy e' Cc 
ae materially ane the drama of the world in all its poe een cee Be spirit of execution, heapasting an additional |] NARRATIVE of the UNITED STATES EX. 
subsequent scenes.”—Hallam. interest t» the text which they illustrate. PLORING Exrepr ION, during the years 1538, 9, 4, 
The cost of this Edition paths sopeel. Nine-tenths of the and 2. By CHARLES WILKES, U.S8.N, New edigh Pa 
WW impression have been already sold ; is not stereotyped, and 5 aA "imperial 8vo. with 13 Maps, 4d. 4s. on, in 
2 ere is no ca ago on the part of fhe Ezepeiebers = reprint it. 
1 Th. 7 . ey accordingly recommend a ose who desire to possess an 
CASTLE DELORAINE > or, the Ruined Edition of * The Scott Novels”in which the creations of the Author | VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD, embragj 
PEER. By MARIA PRISCILLA SMITH. In 3 vols. | are most worthily represented by the creations of the Artist toadd f the N icing 
the principal Events of the Narrative at ‘the United States 
post Svo. this Edition to their Libraries. E xploring Expedition, in 1 volume, illustrated by ar 
“Social labour is the daily and obligatory toil of every man ARRANGEMENT. gravings on Wood. By CHARLES WILKES, USN, 
who participates in the dangers and beneiits of society. The 2 voll 8vo. cloth, pp. 638, 188. 
general good of humanity as the object of life, moral reason as 5 ce:  Jaiaaebeee hier aad 
guide, conscience as judge.” —Lamartine OS ) BVole at as pete AN HISTORICAL and GEOGRAPHICAL 
tee ++ 1 vol. at 108, 6d. ACCOUNT of the Province and Country of PENSILVANIA 
seeeee vol and of WEST NEW JERSEY in America, with a Map of 
Iv. both Countries. By GABRIEL THOMAS. London, 16% 


MADRILENIA ; or, Pictures of Spanish . Re-printed, fac-simile, New York, 1851. 1 vol. 8yo. 10g, 


Life. By H. DRUMMOND WOLFF. In crown svo. price FIRST THINGS: . 
10. THE CABINET LIBRARY | P12 ptssaua Vora tess tt evel Madd 
EDITION, ARDINER SPRING, D. ssa 2 vols. 8vo. 


Chez ap Edition of } MADELEINE : a Tale In 98 vols. feap. 8vo. with 200 Steel Engravings, TREATISE on the LAW of the PROTESTANT 
of Auvergne. By JULIA KAVANAGH. In small 8yo. 72. 141. 14s. EPISCOPAL CHURCH in the UNITED STATES. By 
ARRANGEMENT, MURRAY HOFFMAN, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, pp. 480, 1 


VI. NOVELS ........ 48 vols. at 39........... 
, POETRY . :. 12 vols, at 38. . wai THE FRUIT GARDEN, illustrated wi 

THE KALEIDOSCOPE of ANEC- PROSE ... ++ 28 vols. at 38, te upwards of 150 Figures. By P . BARRY, of the Mount = 
DOTES and APHORISMS. COLLECTED by CATHERINE LIFE ............ 10 vols, at 38 urseries, Rochester, New York. 1 vol. Svo. pp. 398, 8 6d. 


SINCLAIR, Author of * Lord and Lady Harcourt,’* Modern 
Accomplishments,’ &c. In post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 





98 vols. £44 0 — 
THE MANUFACTURE of STEEL, By 
Il. FREDERICK OVERMAN, Mining Engineer. 1 vol. yo, 


vil. THE PEOPLE’S EDITION, en o 


THE BIRTHRIGHT. By Emir Car- In 10 vols. royal 8vo. 41. 16s. LIVES of EMINENT LITERARY ai 


> PP ei SCIENTIFIC MEN of AMERICA. By JAMES WYN 
ah a Wty Ye Bs the Original, ARRANGEMENT M.D. Containing Lives of Franklin, Rev. Jonathan vac 
ee — atlos. ........ £3 10 Fulton, Chief Justice Marshall, Dr. Ritterhouse and Eli 

POETRY .. . iv so ODD Whitney. 1 vol. 8vo. 78. 

VIII. PROSE nets : ca at 108. } 16 — 

+ ” itto §«....... » 1 Vol. at 68, r ° 
MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES’ DE weciskce snc ROE. scpmcziorscecsess SP LIFE of ALGERNON SYDNEY; with 
YEAR on the PUNJAB FRONTIER. Second Edition, “se 55 Sketches of some of his Contemporaries, and Extracts from 


2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 36. sacle =? to doe Writings. By @. Val 
7. 


. 4 ; THE CABINET EDITION, MEMOIRS and WRITINGS of JAMES H. 
LEITH TO LAPLAND; or, Pictures In 49 vols. feap. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, Sarco ge Edited by WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING. 
from SCANDINAVIA. By WILLIAM HURTON. 2 vols. 91. 6s. vols. 8v0. 163. 


ost Syo, 218. a . 
- menos WORKS of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN; eo- 
x. NOVELS 25 vols. at rq : £500 Sntning ovvecnt Pelttical b —— Fracte net ieee 

1 RY “4 4 a iia in any former edition, and man ers cial an 
THE GOTH and THE HUN ; or, pela ° — : a r not hitherto published. With B otes and a Life of the Author. 
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REVIEWS 


The Roman State, from 1815 to1850. By Luigi 
Carlo Farini. Translated from the Italian, by 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 2 vols. 
Murray. 

‘oi Carlo Farini, the author of this work, 
js,” says Mr. Gladstone in his preface, ‘‘a sub- 
‘ct of the Pope. He was born at Russi, in 
the province of Ravenna, in 1812, was bred to 
the medical profession, was twice in exile under 
Gregory XVI., and returned to his country 
under the Amnesty of July, 1846. In March, 
1948, he became Under-Secretary of State for 
the Interior, or Home Department, sat in the 
Council of Deputies, and retired from political 
office when Mamiani was Minister. In October, 
he was appointed Director of the Board of 
Health, but was ejected by the Triumvirs of the 
Republic. He resumed his post on the entry of 
the French, but was again dismissed by the 
Triumvirate of Cardinals. He has taken refuge 
in Turin, and holds an appointment there.” He 
has undertaken the present work as a means of 
making known his own impressions—both as a 

tator and as an agent—of the manner in 
which the Italian movement was conducted 
more especially in the Roman States. The two 
volumes already published bring down the nar- 
rative to the flight of the Pope from Rome on 

the 25th of November, 1848. 

The work is decidedly an important contribu- 
tion to the literature of the Italian struggle. 
Not only does the author write in great detail, 
and in a spirit of frankness and honesty which 
guarantees the accuracy of his statements so far 
as they are not warped by his political preju- 
dices, but he has taken care also to embody in 
his narrative almost all the original documents 
necessary to a correct and thorough apprecia- 
tion of the procedure of the Pope and his ad- 
visers during the memorable years 1846-8. 
Although the style is by no means vivid or 
picturesque,—so ample is the narrative, and with 
such an earnest and sombre personal feeling 
does the author seem to recollect all he saw and 
was concerned in, that we are able in his pages 
totrace the progress of events in Rome more 
surely, and to see the gradual workings of the 
Pope’s mind with the advance of circumstances 
more intimately, than in any other history of 
the same facts with which we are acquainted. 
In this respect, however, the book has one 
defect :—it represents the struggle rather as it 
assumed shape in the minds of the official men 
who successively took charge of it than as it 
worked itself rudely but grandly forth in the 
passionate desires of the people. We seem, 
vhile reading the volumes, to be detained in the 
interior of the a palace, watching the chang- 
ing expression of the Pope’s face as he stands 
amid his cardinals and ministers; while the 
vehement enthusiasm of the crowds in the streets 
vithout reaches us only as a low murmur inter- 
— with cries, and is explained to us only 
by the unpleasant manner in which Pope, car- 
dinals, and ministers are affected by it. 

This peculiarity is the result of the author’s 
political character and prepossessions. With all 
its merits, the book must be received with caution, 
as the one-sided production of a man of intense 
but narrow feelings. His political leanings will 
be gathered from the following account of Maz- 
uni and the “ Young Italy” party.— 

“Giuseppe Mazzini, a young Genoese, had in 1831 
put forth a publication, dedicated to Charles Albert, 

new King of Piedmont, and urging him to under- 


the liberation of Italy from the stranger. After- 
wards, having acquired a sort of municipal reputation, 
g Suspected of plotting, he was obliged to go 





into exile. Up to that time the refugees from Italy 
had been accustomed to keep up their communica- 
tions with one another and with their friends at home, 
but rather with a view of standing in readiness to 
avail themselves of opportunities for change, than 
with any plan of prompting or of directing actual 
measures. Mazzini conceived the idea of framing 
plots for Italy, and of placing their centre, abroad. 
The refugees were to be the soul of them, and not 
merely auxiliaries; he himself was to be their head. 
This was a recurrence to the times and customs of 
the middle ages, when, as often as citizens were 
banished by their opponents, who had gained the 
ascendancy, from those turbulent republics, they used 
to apply themselves in exile to raise money and troops 
in rival cities, or in intriguing courts, and then at- 
tempted the conquest of their country by stirring up 
the factions at home. To speak the truth, in reading 
those histories, I do not find that the enterprises of 
refugees have often been successful. I see, rather, 
how commonly they failed, and worsened their own 
condition, as well as that of their friends, and of their 
native place. * * But these, and other like considera- 
tions did not restrain Giuseppe Mazzini from found- 
ing a new clandestine Association, which was intended, 
not only to absorb and to recast the sects formerly 
existing, but to extend them, bind them to one an- 
other at home, and to himself as their head abroad. 
To this new sect he gave the name of Giovine Italia, 
as if in token of a new creed and new objects; and 
he designedly shut out of it every man that was more 
than forty years old, to show that he based his caleu- 
lations on the buoyant enthusiasm of youth, and 
not on judgment and experience. He enjoined obe- 
dience, and surrender of will and of strength, on the 
part of every member, to the orders of their chiefs ; 
he arranged that all should have arms, ammunition, 
and military training. This Giovine Italia was a mix- 
ture of Germanism and of Christianity, of romanticism 
and mysticism, through which the old and purely 
political Sects were transmuted into an association, 
in part political, in part social, and in part religious. 
The Carbonari, it is true, were for the most part 
either indifferentists or followers of Voltaire, but that 
old sect bore more enmity to the priests, than to the 
religion of our fathers; the new one had a positive 
religious faith, not avowed, it is true, or determined, 
but in substance heretical with reference to the Ro- 
man Catholic creed.” 

Compare this with the writer’s account of 
the “moderate,” or Gioberti, party of Italian 
patriots.— 

“A Piedmontese exile of singular genius, a lofty 
philosopher, a very prodigy for grandeur of language 
[Gioberti], published a work on the civil and moral 
Primacy of the Italians. Cesare Balbo, who in his 
youth had been engaged both in political and mili- 
tary affairs, had been driven into exile after 1821, 
and afterwards, being still confined to a particular 
place, had constantly lived in retirement. He had 
the reputation of an accomplished man of letters ; 


and he now put forth his book on ‘The Hopes of | 
At other times, too, good and useful advice | 


Italy.” 
had been given to the Italian Princes and people. 
The distinguished Luigi Angeloni, in 1814, had pro- 
posed a federation among the various States of Italy, 
to combine them all in such a manner that no foreign 
power might have any superiority or dominion within 
them. 
Turinese, one in exile, and the other at home, almost 
simultaneously formed the same views on the main 
heads of Italian politics, declared and developed 
them, and exerted themselves to give a new direc- 
tion to the ideas and minds of all such as loved liberty 
and independence. The leading idea of the book of 
Balbo was that of independence; while Gioberti 
chiefly affected and recommended all practicable 
modes of conciliation, and thorough concord of the 
people with their Princes. He taught, that Sects 
and partial insurrections would not forward, but 
retard and obstruct, the recovery of Italy ; that the 
Catholic Religion was not opposed to any honour- 
able plans for freedom, but blessed and sanctified 
them ; that the Italians should revere and jealously 
preserve it as their chief, their sole, their inexhaust- 
ible treasure, amidst the great miseries of their coun- 
try ; that her fortunes ought to be restored, but by 
honourable and virtuous means; that the sanctity of 


Now Gioberti and Balbo, both of them | 








the end does not justify measures in themselves un- 
righteous; that the concord of the various classes 
with one another was indispensable, and also the 
concord of the Princes with their subjects. All this 
would be gained, if the Liberals would give up their 
fruitless plots, their irreverence towards the Church, 
their assaults upon Royalty; and if the Princes 
would reform their civil and political systems and 
laws, as the times and the judgments of the wise 
required. When the Princes should thus be as one 
with their people,—the former re-assured in respect 
to public order, and encouraged by the popular gra- 
titude, and the latter contented with a rational free- 
dom,—a league might be established as the bulwark 
of our independence ; with the Roman Pontiff for its 
President, according to Gioberti’s judgment,—with 
the Subalpine king for its shield and champion, ac- 
cording to the view of Balbo, Such is a general 
outline of their leading opinions.” 

These two extracts give the key to the whole 
work. The author is a “ moderate” reformer, 
—attached, on the whole, to the views of Gio- 
berti, and violently opposed to those of Mazzini. 
The volumes before us are, accordingly, full of 
accusations against the ‘ Mazzinians,”—are, in 
short, a narrative of the Italian struggle from a 
Gioberti point of view. We can by no means agree 
with Mr. Gladstone that ‘the most prominent 
characteristic of the work is its dispassionate 
and judicial calmness in reference to Roman 
affairs.” We recognize a judicial manner in it,— 
but it is the assumed seemliness of a judge already 
friendly to some, and bitterly hostile to others, 
of the parties who are brought before him. The 
writer throws about his severities, indeed, pretty 
impartially,—accusing this one and that one of 
error or bad intention; so that we begin at last 
to inquire whether a man so fault-finding all 
round was constituted by nature to act in a 
struggle requiring large mutual reliance as its 
first necessity. On the other hand, there is 
nothing mean or scurrilous, though much that 
is acrid and sarcastic, in his criticisms of indi- 
viduals. Thus, he allows of Mazzini that he 
‘is a man of no common talent, remarkable for 
perseverance in his plans, for resolution under 
suffering, and for private virtues.” Still, his 
likings and antipathies are written strongly on 
every page. The men whom he panegyrizes 
most are Gioberti, Carlo Alberto, Rossi, and 
some of the moderately reforming cardinals 
and prelates who surrounded the Pope in the 
first instance ;—all traitors to Italian indepen- 
dence he detests, and foremost among them, 
King Ferdinand of Naples,—to whose withdrawal 
of the Neapolitan troops that had been sent to 
assist in the war of Northern Italy he attributes 
the failure of the whole national movement. 
Midway between these two extremes, as objects 
partly of regard but more of dislike, he places 
the Mazzinians and Republicans. Of the Pope 
he speaks with a kind of profound religious 
respect, tempered with a pitying penetration. 
His view of the character of Pius contains some- 
thing that we have not seen expressed before.— 

“ A meek man and a benevolent prince, Pius IX. 
was, as a pontiff, lofty even to sternness. With a 
soul not only devout, but mystical, he referred every- 
thing to God, and respected and venerated his own 
person as standing in God's place. He thought it 
his duty to guard with jealousy the temporal 
sovereignty of the Church, because he thought it 
essential to the safe keeping and the apostleship 
of the Faith. Aware of the numerous vices of that 
temporal government, and hostile to all vice and all 
its agents, he had sought, on mounting the throne, 
to effect those reforms which justice, public opinion, 
and the times required. He hoped to give lustre 
to the Papacy by their means, and so to extend and 
to consolidate the Faith. * * In his heart, the 
pontiff always came before the prince, the priest 
before the citizen: in the secret struggles of his 
mind, the pontifical and priestly conscience always 
outweighed the conscience of the prince and citizen, 
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And as his conscience was a very timid one, it fol- 
lowed that his inward conflicts were frequent, that 
hesitation was a matter of course, and that he often 
took resolutions even about temporal affairs more 
from religious intuition or impulse than from his 
judgment asa man. Add that his health was weak 
and susceptible of nervous excitement, the dregs of 
his old complaint [epileptic fits]. From this he 
suffered most when his mind was most troubled and 
uneasy ; another cause of wavering and changeful- 
ness.” 





The portion of the History which is told best 
is that which exhibits Pio Nono’s gradual | 
repentance of his liberal tendencies,—and his | 
gradual retrogression into the habits and views | 
more congenial to his office. The public | 
manifesto in which this retrogression was | 
declared and consummated was the famous 
Allocution published, on the Ist of May 1848, | 
by the Pope himself, without the knowledge of 
his Ministers,—in which he distinctly refused | 
to join in the war against Austria. For this | 
important document, and for an account of its 
consequences, we refer to the second of Farina’s | 
volumes :—we would only notice a fact hinted | 
at by the author, but not sufficiently developed, | 
in which, as it seems to us, the true explanation 
of the Pope’s conduct is to be found. The 
Pope, as is well known, is both temporal sove- 
reign of the Papal States and supreme Pontiff 
of Catholic Christendom; but, as Farini virtu- | 
ally says in the passage already quoted, it was 
chiefly in his capacity of Pontiff of Catholic 
Christendom that Pio Nono regarded himself. | 
This may be inferred in the most express man- 
ner from the following short extract from a half 
soothing, half threatening Proclamation of Pio 
to his subjects, published as early as the 10th | 
of February 1848, on the first news of the | 
Sicilian insurrection, and before the French 
Revolution of February had followed to increase | 
the alarm of crowned heads and accustom them | 
to submissive language.— 

“We, too, above all, We, the Head and Pontiff 
of the most Holy Catholic Religion, can it be that | 
We should not find ready to defend Us, whensoever | 
We might be unjustly assailed, countless children | 
that would sustain this centre of Catholic unity like | 
the mansion of a father’ A great gift of Heaven 
is this, among so many gifts with which Italy has 
been highly favoured,—that our own subjects, in 
number scarce three millions, have two hundred 
million brothers of every nation and of every tongue. 
This has been at other periods, and amidst the wreck 
of the whole Roman world, Rome’s salvation. From 
this cause, the ruin of Italy never has been entire. 
Here will ever lie her defence, so long as this Apo- 
stolic See shall continue in the midst of her.’’ 
Now, as it is clear from such language that 
Pio Nono had as vivid a conception of his 
“two hundred millions” of spiritual as he had 
of his ‘scarce three millions’ of temporal sub- 
iects,—-it does not appear unlikely that the real 
determining cause of his lukewarm conduct in 
the struggle for Italian independence was, his 
fear of an occurrence the possibility of which, 
Farini says, was really discussed,—namely, a 
schism of the Papacy by the apostacy or rebel- 
lion of the Austro-German church. 

There is great want of generality and his- 
toric depth in the volumes before us. They 
contain no profound glances into the causes of 
the events narrated, no philosophic apprecia- 
tion of the spirit and meaning of the Papal 
Revolution, no evidence of large capacity of 
political judgment. It is only the faithfulness 
and amplitude of detail and the tone of severe 
patriotic sorrow pervading them that render 
them valuable. In intellectual generality, the 
author is inferior to almost all who have written 
on the Mazzinian side ;—but he commands our 
respect when, throwing aside his political quar- 
rels with the Republicans, he expresses the 
common aspiration of both parties after national 





independence,—and solemnly appeals in its be- of Nature. Such rewards look mea 
| to those who regard the world only as it affords 


half to the world. 





material good. But Dr. Hooker's mission y, 


Clare Abbey; or, the Trials of Youth. By the |one undertaken for the love of science, 


Author of ‘The Discipline of Life,’ &c. 2 
vols. Colburn. 

TuerE is too much demi-tint in this tale to be 

perfectly satisfactory,—inasmuch as a painter’s 

group, containing no single figure in positive 

colours, and with its lights and shadows flicker- 


ing over the canvas in equal proportions, may 


contain much that warrants the approval of the 
minute inspector, but little that attracts the 
eye or the memory holds.—Betwixt the mot- 
toes of ‘* Not so bad as we seem” and *‘ Not so 
good as we ought to be,”’ character is apt to fall 
to the ground and contrast to be losj. Our 
present fancy to except, to balance, to qualify, 
is perhaps an inevitable reaction, We have 
had in fiction so many faultless monsters, -so 
many diabolical agents,—those shining like 
angels, these wickeder than the very stokers of 
Pandemonium,—that few will wonder if the tone 
of Mrs. Candour and of Mr. Harmony has 
somewhat too immoderately come into fashion. 
Then, again, the minute analysis and anatomy 
in which now-a-days the world delights demand 
a clearness of conception and a force of hand 
greater than will be credited by the superficial 
practitioner, who fancies subtlety a sure and easy 
resource, — yet forgets that subtlety belongsto the 
depths and not to the shallows of life and experi- 
ence. Wedonotimagine, however, thatthe autho- 
ress of ‘Clare Abbey’ has selected her manner 
as one who fancies that rainbow ribands will be 
more becoming'than honest pinks and blues, so 
much as that she has been unconsciously tinc- 
tured with the fancy of the time on which we 
have been animadverting. Her purposes are 
most amiable. Her style is good and easy,— 
especially in dialogue. Her hero, Ernest de 
Grey, though we hardly believe in the possibility 
of his sacrificing the Army for the Church, is a 
happy example of a human being’s nature be- 
coming exalted to what it works in. Her heroine, 
Camilla St. Maur, is a fair illustration of that 
restlessness of mind to engender and to increase 
which seem especially the attribute of this 
period; but we fail to understand either her pas- 
sion for Hargrave or the final solution of her 
difficulties. The best character in the tale is 
that of Camilla’s brother, Reginald; though we 
feel as if the Deus ex machind had been some- 
what too sternly invoked in his case for the 
purpose of disentanglement and qguietus to the 
personages grouped about him. In brief, we 
have read ‘Clare Abbey’ as we read those tales 
which the Rev. Mr. Sewell edits—not without 
a strong interest;:but not without an impression 
that an over-strained attempt at reality makes 
the book unreal,—and a certain longing (vulgar 
it may be) fora right-down, thorough-going, old- 
fashioned romance full of war, adventure, ghosts, 
dungeons, grisly tyrants, angelic victims, and 
everything else that is terrific and delightful. 





The Rhododendrons of the Sikkim- Himalaya. 
Part If. By Dr. Joseph D. Hooker. Edited 


by Sir W. J. Hooker. Reeve & Co. 


Tue work edited by Sir W. J. Hooker some 
time back [see Athen. No. 1122] on ‘The 
Rhododendrons of the Sikkim-Himalaya’ ex- 
hibited but an instdlment of the botanical trea- 
sures then in progress of collection by his son 
in the dangerous passes and amongst the un- 
friendly races of the north of India. New forms 
of old families and new relations of plants to 
the earth’s surface have been the rewards of this 
botanist’s labour in regions that have hitherto 
been unexplored, and amongst perils that would: 
appal all but the enthusiastic lover of the works 





the laurels of the discoverer are his sufficien: 
reward. 

When the former Part of this work was 
lished, Dr. Hooker had discovered nine an 
species of the genus Rhododendron,—and th, 
was considered a large accession to our knoy. 
ledge of this beautiful genus of plants, Ip the 
preface to the present Part, we are informa 
that he has now succeeded in adding may, 
more new species,—which, including those befor. 
known, make altogether forty-three species oh. 
served by him as natives of the Sikkim-Him,. 
laya. In the present Part ten plates are given 
nine of which are of new species discovered by 
Dr. Hooker. It is proposed, in a subsequent 
Part, to give ten more plates of the new or yp. 
described species. Accompanying the presen; 
one is a conspectus of the forty-three species 
found in the Sikkim-Himalaya,—which D;. 
Hooker has drawn up since his recent arrival jy 
this country. 

Those who have seen the former fasciculus of 
this work could scarcely expect forms of greater 
beauty and presenting more variety of structur: 
amongst the species illustrated in the present 
number than those previously given :—yet such 
they willhere find. The first drawing is of a species 
dedicated to Lord Auckland, late Governor. 
General of India; and in the size and beauty of 
its flowers it exceeds the celebrated species Rho. 
dodendron Dalhousie of the first number. The 
flowers of the R. Aucklandi are of a pure white 
tinged with pink, and varying from three to five 
and a half inches in diameter. Worthy com- 
panions of this beautiful species are R. Thom- 
soni and R. Hodgsoni ;—the former remarkable 
for its large glossy flowers, two inches in dia- 
meter, of an “unrivalled deep blood-red colour,” 
—and the latter distinguished by its magnificent 
foliage of a deep green hue. Others less distin- 
guished for their size and for the beauty of their 
flowers are not less remarkable from their habits 
or structure. F. pendulum is found amongst 
the almost impenetrable forests of the Sikkim. 
Himalaya, where it hangs from the limbs of 
tall pine trees as a pendulous epiphyte. The 
dwarf Rhododendron (J. pumilum) is the small- 
est of the genus, but one of the most elegant, 
It occurs on Alpine slopes where the snow lies 
in the colder parts of the year; and when the 
snow has melted, “its pretty pink bells” are seen 
peeping above the surrounding short heath-like 
vegetation, reminding the botanist of those of 
Linnea borealis. R. lanatum is remarkable for 
its yellow or sulphur-coloured flowers; whilst 
many of the species have the peculiar surface 
of their foliage produced by scales of varyug 
strueture and appearance attached to the surface 
of the leaves. ; 

Although the beauty of these plants is thei 
chief attraction, some are not without their uses. 
Thus, we are told that of the wood of R. Hod 
soni ‘cups, spoons and ladles are made by the 
Bhoteas,—and universally the little ‘ Yak’ saddle, 
by means of which the pack-loads are slung 
on the back of that animal.” The canes of the 
same plant are employed “as platters, and serve 
for lining baskets for conveying the mas 
pulp of Arisema root,—a kind of colocass; au 
the accustomed present of butter or curd 8 
always made inclosed in this glossy a 
Another of the species, FR. setosum, yields 4 
powerful scent; and the natives attribute the 
oppression and headaches attending the crossilg 
of the loftiest passes of Eastern Himalaya to 
odour given out by this and another species 
Rhododendron. The hand on being passed ov! 
the plant is imbued with the oil which it exudes 
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retains the scent for a long time; and Dr. 
Hooker suggests that a volatile oil of no less 


marked character than that obtained from the 
ican Winter-green (Gaultheria procum- 
jens)—which is extensively used by perfumers 
_-wight be obtained from this plant. 
To all who take an interest in the cultivation 
d these beautiful plants it will be gratifying to 
know that Dr. Hooker has sent and brought 
home a collection of their seeds,—and in so 
a state, that the attempts at growing them 
js the Royal Gardens at Kew have been emi- 
nently successful. We may thus expect in the 
course of a few years to see these denizens of 
the rocks and forests of the Eastern Himalaya 
flourishing amongst the cherished plants of our 
ns and shrubberies. Meantime, many will 
not wait for the living specimens, but turn to 
these beautiful illustrations. The art of the 
draughtsman and printer have rarely been more 
ily combined for the illustration of objects 
ef natural history than in the work of which 
the second Part is now before us. 





Hurry-graphs; or, Sketches of Scenery, Cele- 
brities and Society, taken from Life. By N. 
Parker Willis. Bohn. 

The Lorgnette; or, Studies of the Town. By 
an Opera-Goer. 4th edition; set-off with 
Mr. Darley’s Designs. 2 vols. New York, 
Stringer & Townsend. 

Tus English—and it is to be feared unautho- 

rized—reprint of a collection of flying sketches 

contributed by Mr. Willis to sundry American 
journals, is as amusingly miscellaneous an olla 
as.we have ever dipped into. The amusement, 
however, is of more kinds than one.—Practice 
and haste in fantastic writing have led Mr. 

Willis into temerities of affectation, frivolity, 

and fine language, in which the ingenious thought 

and poetical fancy that distinguished his early 
essays are vexatiously smothered. He now (te 
judge from this book) aspires to be the Beau Nash 
and the Opera-arbiter of New York :—in one page 
exhorting his countrywomen to sweeten and to 
soften their voices,—in others, deciding with 
most unmusical confidence on the notes and 
es of a Lind, a Bishop, a Truffi, a Stef- 

one, and “wishing that heaven” had gar- 
nished Parodi with a moustache,—so obviously 
intended for such garniture, thinks he, is Parodi’s 
upper lip! All these assumptions and pretti- 
nesses will affront some and divert many readers. 

Yet the book contains better pages:—a few 


glances and glimpses at Nature the vivacity of 
which makes the scenes sketched clear to the 
reader’s eye,—and a few touches of feelings more 
genuine than those that live and breathe in that 
world of essences, dressing-boxes, and ball-room 
nonsense over which Mr. Willis delights to con- 


sider himself as a king or aruler. The follow- 
ing, for instance, brings an unfamiliar haunt 
before us.— 

“My purpose, on this excursion, was to see the 
Falls of the Sawkill; and I was on my way thither 
in a one-horse wagon, while the tears of the dark 
hours were still trembling on the eye-lashes of the 
trees. (How sentimental the country makes one, 
tobesure!) I was ferried over the river, at starting, 
by a Delaware raftsman ; and he was such a clean- 
limbed, lithe, small-hipped, and broad-shouldered 
rascal, in his shirt and trousers, that I could not for- 
bear telling him what a build for a soldier was thrown 
away upon him. His reply expressed one of the 
first principles of Art in masculine symmetry—the 
‘inverted pyramid’ rule as to outline of proportions 
—and I therefore give it to you in the rough: * Not 
much starn,’ said he, as he shoved away at his pole, 
“but I've allers noticed that chaps heaviest about 
the shoulders does the most work.’ My pretty gray 
pony favoured his fore foot a little as he climbed up 
the opposite bank of the river, but my weight (a 
hundred and fifty pounds and a heart as light as 


dignity would allow) was not much to draw, and he 
took me to Milford very willingly in an hour,—the 
road taking the Delaware where the Erie route 
leaves it, and keeping along the west bank, six miles, 
to the mouth of the Sawkill. Milford looks like a 
town that all the mountains around have disowned 
and kicked into the middle—a bare, neglected-look- 
ing, and unshaded village in the centre of a plain, 
with no sign of life except the usual tilters on two 
legs of chairs under the stoups of the taverns. The 
rail-road. | suppose, has passed just near enough to 
tap and draw off its ‘ prospects,’ and the inhabitants 
feel too much stranded and aground to keep up any 
appearance of being still under way. From a man 
who was ploughing in a field, I got a vague direction 
to * the Falls,’ which he seemed to think were very 
little worth going to see. Yet he looked like an in- 
telligent man, and he had, at least, imagination enough 
to personify a production of nature, for, in reply to 
a remark of mine, he said, ‘ Yes, the season is 
back’ard and the oats don’t like it... Pursuing my 
way to ‘some’ers over that-ar gap,’ I came to the 
last visible house on the road, and alighted to leave 
my pony and strike across the fields. ‘Can I tie 
my horse to your fence, Ma‘am?” I asked of a bare- 
footed old dame who came out at the sound of the 
wheels —‘ You know best whether you know haow/’ 
she said, looking sideways at my moustache with an 
evident doubt whether it was a proper thing for a 
woman to see.—‘ How far is it to the Falls ?° | asked 
again.— Ten mile."—* What, to the Sawkill Falls? 
—Oh, them-are? No. I thought you meant the 
Shoholy Falls. What you mean, | ‘spose, is just over 
the hill yonder,’ Across ploughed fields and through 
wild thickets of brush and wood, I made rather a 
doubting traverse, for I could hear no sound of falling 
water. I was about concluding that 1 had come up 
the wrong mountain, when I[ stumbled on a cow- 
track, and knowing the hydropathic habits of the 
ruminating sisterhood, | was sure that one end or the 
other of the track, if a stream were near by, ended 
at its brink. My ear, presently, caught the roll of 
a low, heavy, suppressed thunder, * * An increasing 
spray moisture in the air, like a messenger sent out 
to bring me in, led me up an ascent to the right, 
and, with but a little more opposition by the invidious 
and exclusive birches and hemlock, I ‘stood in the 
presence.’ If you can imagine a cathedral floor sunk 
suddenly to the earth’s centre—its walls and organ- 
pipes elongated with it, and its roof laid open to the 
sky—the platform on which I stood might be the 
pulpit left hanging against one of the columns whose 
bases were lost sight of in the darkness below; and 
the fall might represent the organ, directly in face 
of the pulpit, whose notes had been deepened in pro- 
portion to its downward elongation. From above, 
the water issues apparently out of the cleft-open 
side of a deep well in the mountain top, and at the 
bottom it disappears into a subterraneous passage 
apparently unexplorable, the hollow roar of which 
sounds like a still heavier fall, in the un-plummeted 
abysses cut of sight. With what you can see of the 
depth, and what you can conjecture of the profundity 
by the abyssmal roar, you might fancy the earth’s 
axis had gone through here perpendicularly, on a 
tunnel laid open by lightning, and that the river, like 
Paul Pry, had ‘just dropped in” Indeed, anything 
more like a mile of a river galvanized to stand sud- 
denly on end, I never saw. With the aid of roots, 
overhanging branches, and ledges of rock, I de- 
scended to the basin of the fall, and truly the look 
upwards was a sight to remember. The glittering 
curve at the top of the cascade was like the upper 
round of Jacob’s ladder resting against the sky— 
(the ascending and descending angels, of course, 
draped in muslin for the summer, like statuary pro- 
tected from the flies)—and, so dark were the high 
walls around, that it seemed night where I stood, 
with the light coming only from one bright spot 
radiating downwards, I endeavoured to penetrate 
the dark chasm from which comes the subterranean 
music, bat it looked to be rather a doubtful experi- 
ment, and having no fricnd there ‘ to write my obitu- 
ary notice,’ I deferred the attempt till I could make 
it in some sort of company. Congregation of water- 
falls as Trenton is, and with much more water than 
here, there is no one part of Trenton, I think, equal 
in strangeness and sublimity to the single chasm of 
the Sawkill. The accidental advantages of view are 

















most remarkable ; and though from twenty points it 
is a scene of the most picturesque singularity, yet as 
a view downwards—into darkness, grandeur, and 
mystery—the one glance from its summit cliff seems 
to me wholly unsurpassed, The dim and cavernous 
gorge below the fall affords a rocky standing-place— 
the nearest approach that can very easily be made 
to the resounding abyss out of sight, where a con- 
templative man, fond of the shadowy dimness of the 
sublime, might fancy himself in mid-earth, a-top of 
the thunder forge of Vulcan. It is a very pretty 
contrast to all this, by-the-way, that the pool above, 
before making the grand plunge of the fall, glides up, 
most tranquilly, to bathe the foot of a delicate aspen- 
tree rooted upon a moss-covered tablet of rock,—the 
abyss opening beneath it as it turns away, like the 
trap-door in the Eastern story which let through 
the worshippers of the enchantress as they knelt to 
pay homage to her beauty. Immediately beyond 
this, in the cleft of rock through which the stream 
first appears, is a curiously correct profile likeness of 
General Cass—the nose a little out of joint perhaps, 
but the open mouth, prosperous double chin and one- 
sided toupee true to the life. A curious effect struck 
me as I climbed up the side,—a view of the sheet 
of the cascade, through a very sparse fringe of foliage 
—resembling the most exquisite embroidery of sprigs 
of hemlock upon lace. From a man whom I met 
after finding the road again with some difficulty, I 
learned that the Sawkill river is but about six miles 
in its entire length. It is the outlet of two small 
lakes, five miles above the Falls, and runs a very 
smooth and common-place course till it comes to the 
mountain side which lets it down into the valley of 
the Delaware. I had followed it up, for a few rods 
of its undistinguished flow, through the fields above, 
and it certainly looked to have very little anticipation 
of what circum-precipices and tight-places were about 
to do for it.” 

The readers of the Atheneum have not for- 
gotten a certain strange and wild opium-dream, 
called ‘The Raven.’ To many it is known 
that Edgar Poe, its author, now deceased, 
was one of the most luckless, because one of the 
most lawless, men of letters that ever existed. 
During his latest years his life seems to have 
been passed in frantic licence,—fierce news- 
paper quarrels, the record of which makes up 
one of the most frightful chapters in American 
press-literature — despairing remorse — and 
starvation. We now learn that this way- 
ward being was not so abandoned (in both 
senses of the word) as to be utterly beyond the 
pale of that Love which wearies not, and which 
will not—let the novelists take it as they please 
—endure to the end unless there be some “soul 
of goodness” in the being loved.— 

“ Our first knowledge of Mr. Poe’s removal to this 
city was by a call which we received from a lady who 
introduced herself to us as the mother of his wife. 
She was in search of employment for him, and she 
excused her errand by mentioning that he was ill, 
that her daughter was a confirmed invalid, and that 
their circumstances were such as compelled her taking 
it upon herself. The countenance of this lady, made 
beautiful and saintly with an evidently complete 
giving up of her life to privation and sorrowful ten- 
derness, her gentle and mournful voice urging its 
plea, her long-forgotten but habitually and uncon- 
sciously refined manners, and her appealing and yet 
appreciative mention of the claims and abilities of 
her son, disclosed at once the presence of one of 
those angels upon earth that women in adversity can 
be. It was a hard fate that she was watching over. 
Mr. Poe wrote with fastidious difficulty, and in a style 
too much above the popular level to be well paid. 
He was always in pecuniary difficulty, and, with his 
sick wife, frequently in want of the merest necessaries 
of life. Winter after winter, Sor years, the most 
touching sight to us in this whole city has been that 
tireless minister to genius, thinly and insufficiently 
clad, going from office to office with a poem, or an 
article on some literary subject, to sell—sometimes 
simply pleading in a broken voice that he was ill, and 
begging for him—mentioning nothing but that ‘he 
was ill,” whatever might be the reason for his writing 
nothing—and never, amid all her tears and recitals of 
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distress, suffering one syllable to escape her lips that 
could convey a doubt of him, or a complaint, or a 
lessening of pride in his genius and good intentions. 
Her daughter died a year and a half since, but she 
did not desert him. She continued his ministering 
angel—living with him—caring for him—guarding 
him against exposure,and, when he was carried away 
by temptation, amid grief and the loneliness of feel- 
ings unreplied to, and awoke from his self-abandon- 
ment prostrated in destitution and suffering, begging 
for him still. If woman’s devotion, born with a first 
love and fed with human passion, hallow its object, 
as it is allowed to do, what does not a devotion like 
this—pure, disinterested and holy as the watch of an 
invisible spirit—say for him who inspired it?” 

The sketches of Mrs. Kemble, Malle. Lind, | 
and other public performers, if drawn on, 
would afford diversion to those who love | 
to laugh at absurdity. Here, too, is reprinted | 
that wonderful scrap concerning Mdlle. Parodi 
which was some months ago extracted in the | 
Atheneum byus, little dreaming the while that its 

Pathos and bathos delightful to see 

were the work of an old acquaintance and con- 
tributor. We should not be just to the book and 
to the public, without affording the latter a 
glimpse at Mr. Willis in his “ town attire,” and 
this shall be on the occasion of his witnessing 
the performance of Sir William Don, a gentle- 
man from the ‘‘ Old Country,’’ whose appear- 
ances on the American stage have naturally 
enough been the subject of much remark and 
excitement.— 

“A baronet’s appearance as a theatrical ‘star’ 
was, of course, matter for lively curiosity, and that 
his favourite line of characters should be the clowns 
of low comedy, was quite enough to give the new 
star a comet’s equipment—of a tale. And, to the 
usual and invariable demurrer, (* the papers say so 
and so, but what is the fact ?*) the tale was told, viz., 
—that Sir William was a London blasé, who had 
ruined himself with drink and dissipation, and, 
having shown a little talent over the bottle as a 
buffoon, he had slid over the horizon where the sun 
and other luminaries go to recuperate, and was try- 
ing the stage as a desperate extremity. The play 
advertised was the comedy of ‘ Used-Up,’ and we 
took our seat in the parterre, sorry for the profes- 
sional necessity which made it worth while for us 
to see what we erroneously presumed would be only 
a humiliating commentary on the title of the piece. 
Curious enough (a phenomenon we scarce ever saw 
before)—the ‘ house’ was both very thin and very 
fashionable. The ladies who prefer ‘ fast men’ were 
there, in un-missing Pleiades, The belles who think 
for themselves—a sparse and glittering sprinkle of 
the Via Lactea—were brilliantly conspicuous. It 
looked well for the new comer that the twenty or 
thirty men who constitute the average maximum 
of presentable English in New York seemed all to 
be there. The remainder of the audience might 
apparently have been divided between the press- 
ditti, the indigenous dandices, the sporting men, and 
a few innocent ‘ strangers in town’ who had come to 
see a live Baronet. ‘J‘he supernumeraries dialogued 
up the attention of the audience, and in walked Sir 
William as ‘Sir Charles‘\—a Baronet representing a 
Baronet—and proceeded to picture the insufferable- 
ness of an unarousable platitude of sensation. The | 
reader knows the play—turning on the exhaustion | 
of the sensibilities for pleasure, and their renewal by | 
a little wedlock and adversity. We began to think, 
after a few sentences—it was so perfectly like a scene 
in a real life—that Sir William was disgusted with 
his thin audience, and was simply repeating the 
part, in his own character, for form’s sake. Mean- 
time, we had taken a look at the man. Sir William 
—(as little as possible like the ‘ used-up’ Sir Charles 
of the play)—was an unusually tall specimen of 
health and adolescence, with that unexplainable 
certainty of a clean shirt and every pore open which 
distinguishes those Englishmen to whom economy 
in washing has never been suggested. A clear eye ; 
a remarkably thin and translucent nostril; a skin 
beneath whose fresh surface his wine, if he had ever 
drank any, had played the ‘ Arethusa, coming never 
to the light ;? singularly beautiful teeth, and a smile 








as new and easy as a girl’s of sixteen ; a long-legged- 
ness that would have been awkward with anything 
but the unconsciousness of good blood ; hands (the 
rarest accomplishment in the world) with every 
finger negligently at ease; perfect self-possession, 
and an Englishman’s upper and lower nationalities 
(long straps and chin in a voluminous parenthesis of 
shirt collar), were some of the particulars of the Sir 
William we were compelled to substitute for the one 
we had expected to see. As we said before, Sir 
William seemed to have given up the idea of acting, 
and to be simply walking through the part in his 
own character. He received the gay widow who 
came in for charity, ‘ proposed’ to her for excite- 
ment, showed a ]ord-and-master’s half awareness that 
his pretty little dependent foster-sister was in love 
with him, quizzed his companions, yawned and 
lounged—exactly as a gentleman in real life would 
do every one of these very things. In France, of 
course, this would be the perfection of acting! On 
the English and American stage, where nothing 
* brings down the house’ but exaggeration and cari- 
cature, it is voted ‘slow,’ ‘tame’ and ‘a failure,’ as 
we had heard it described. But we have yet to 
speak of the novelty for Americans that is to be 
found in the performances of this new star, viz.,—the 
tone, accentuation and pronunciation of the English 
language, as spoken by gay, clever, high-born and 
high-bred young Englishmen. We do not believe 
there could possibly be a finer example of this than 
in Sir William Don. Simple as it seems, and un- 
consciously as he does it, it is an art that must have 
been begun by a man’s grandmother, at least, and 
cannot be learned in one generation. A vulgar 
nobleman (and there are such things) cannot do it. 
A man must have good taste, and conscious supe- 
riority, as well as good blood and be conversant with 
the best society, to speak that quality of English. 
The playful but perfect justice to every consonant 
and vowel—an apparent carelessness governed by 
the classic correctness of Eton and Oxford—a clean- 
tongued and metallic delivery of cadences—a deli- 
cately judicious apotheosis of now and then a slang 
word—a piquant unexpectedness in the location of 
such tones as precede smiles or affectations of ignor- 
ance—a certain reluctance of the voice, as if following 
the thought superciliously—and, withal, a sort of 
absolute incapability of being disturbed or astonished 
into a variation of even a quarter of a tone—are 
among the component elements of this which we 
call an art, and which is, of all the tests of a man’s 
quality in England, the most relied upon and the 
most unmistakeable.” 

Enough—if not more than enough—has been 
given to indicate to the lightest of Midsummer 
readers—or to the laziest who waits for a Fa- 
tout’s verdict before he will open his book — 
what manner of matter to edify and to amuse is 
to be found in these ‘“‘ Hurry-graphs.”’ 

The words “fourth edition” on the title-page 
of the second miscellany included in this notice 
are our reason at once for noting it briefly and 
for noticing it here. Like the ‘ Hurry-graphs’ 
of Mr. Willis, ‘The Lorgnette’ is a reproduc- 
tion of periodical papers. Like them it is devoted 
to the discussion of elegant manners, public 
amusements, and such topics as figure in “a 
Book of Etiquette” ;—and its extensive circula- 
tion is a warrant for the avidity with which our 
republican kinsfolk desire to be on a par with us 
in all that is most sophisticated in European 
proceedings and tastes,—with us the growth of 
centuries, with them a mode, gay, frivolous, 
unreal,—and as such not to be speculated on 
without solicitude by the philosophical observer. 
This remarked, it should be added that a quiet 
humour and a certain elegance of tone make 
glimpses through ‘The Lorgnette’ more than 
ordinarily acceptable to us. The writer has 
aspired after the simplicity and Attic finish of 
the old essayists, rather than after the florid 
polyglott style of the present day, so easy for 
the writer to learn, so wearying to the reader to 
peruse ;—and we think he might produce some- 
thing which need not—as these volumes of 
necessity must—prove ephemeral. 





The Shores and Islands of the Mediterr 
H. Christmas, M.A, &e, 


&c. By the Rev. 
3 vols. Bentley. 
Tuose who travel in search of health are too 
often but slenderly provided with the means 
finding other things by the way. This, how 
ever, is not the case with Mr. Christmas. 
who starts with two advantages greatly to by 
desired for all tourists who mean to publish 
notes of their expedition. He has visited the 

Continent in former years; and accordj 

is neither a stranger to foreign tongues ang 
customs, nor apt to grow querulous—as invalids 
are who leave home for the first time—on findj 
many things at variance with their usual habits, 
He has studied the Past of the regions which he 
visits; and is something of an antiquarian 
cially on the chapter of medals,—in which no 
one can be expert without a pretty large ae- 
quaintance with the history of the times that 
they commemorate. Thus fortified, a traveller 
of quick observation, good humour, and good 
memory may learn and enjoy enough even 
in a short tour to entertain himself and his 
readers :—at least in scenes which have seldom 
been visited or described. 

Of Mr. Christmas’s journey, the first part, 
which opens in the Balearic Isles, has this 
advantage of novelty. The rest of his course 
is better known. After a short stay in Cata- 
lonia, he went by sea to Marseilles and Genoa,— 
through Northern Italy to Venice and Trieste,— 
thence to the Ionian Islands, Athens and Con- 
stantinople,—and from that point to Smyrna, 
as the head-quarters for a survey of the Seven 
Churches named in the Apocalypse; with the 
description of which his third volume concludes: 
—thus sparing the reader at the end as well asat 
the beginning of the expedition the usual fatigue 
of going and returning in ways that have been 
already related fifty times before. This is a 
charitable omission, for which the traveller 
deserves our thanks. 

The route already traced from Spain to 
Ionia is beaten ground. It is enlivened, in- 
deed, in Mr. Christmas’s Journal by sundry 
anecdotes recalled by the way,—by a good deab 
of miscellaneous information,—and by some 
pointed commentaries on the Palmerston policy 
and on Greek affairs, in a sense more favourable 
to this country than it has been the fashion of 
Eastern travellers of late to entertain. But as 
political and Apocalyptic mysteries are alike 
foreign to our calling, and as we cannot find 
room for good stories without excluding other 
matter which more nearly belongs to the 
observations of the journey, we must prefer 
that part of its track which has been least trod- 
den by previous travellers, and shall keep within 
the bounds of the Balearic Islands. 

In this country, owing to our former occupa- 
tion of Mahon, the little that we have heard of 
them has chiefly regarded Minorca, an island 
in every way of less importance, as the name 
implies, than its greater sister Majorca. In 
the capital of the latter, now easily reached by 
steamers from Barcelona, we are landed in the 
outset of the first volume.— 2 

“ The aspect of Palma from the bay is very striking. 
A little to the right of the usual landing-places nse 
the vast mass of the cathedral, towering over houses 
and fortifications. To the left, the Palacio Real lifts 
its imposing front; between them the exquisitely 
beautiful Lonja, or Exchange, presents its 
pinnacles above the battlements of the town-wall ; 
while far away in the same direction the eye rests 00 
the castle of Belver, once the residence of the kings 
of Majorca, and since still more celebrated as having 
been the prison of Jovellanos and Arago. * * The 
streets are narrow, but with few exceptions clean and 
well drained: there are some fine plazas, or squares, 
and a broad rambla, planted with trees on each side, 
and furnished, like most alamedas, with stone benches. 
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ne population of Palma do what they call 
= ee when the business of the day is over; 
are carried on many of those little flirtations 

which the Majorcans, innocent as they are, are 

wot wholly free. Here, too, are cafés, where ices, 
frio, orgeat, and other cooling luxuries are to 
wr ntained, and where the ‘cigareto’ is sometimes 
between rosy lips. Great varieties of costume 
prevail, every man deeming himself at liberty to 
year what kind of attire is most pleasing in his own 
so that the Majorcan fashions are occasionally 
pe characterised by diversity than by elegance. 
As the evening advances, the various groups scatter, 
the promenaders disperse ; the twinkling lights one 


ee to the soft voluptuous silence of a Medi- 


onl night, and the gas—for they have gas at 
Palma—the gas alone remains to light the sereno, or 
yatchman, a3 he goes his round, and chants his long- 
iawn plaintive cry,‘ most musical, most melancholy.’ 
The town is by no means so eastern in its appearance 
asthe great Moorish cities of southern Spain, Cordova, 
§erille, and Granada; and yet it is sufficiently so to 

‘ve it a semi-oriental character. One street is called 
tthe Street of the Moorish Arch; there are Moorish 
aths and relics seemingly Moorish continually meet 
the eye; but in general the architecture is European, 
though not that of modern Europe; the style is that 
ofthe sixteenth century in Spain, and the new houses 
have been built on the same plan as the old, till 
within the last few years. Many parts of the city 
we remarkable for the deep silence which prevails in 
thm. The projecting eaves of the houses make 
almost a roof for the street, and the effect is solemn 
yithout being melancholy :—the dim light, the perfect 
quietude, the luxurious atmosphere, all seem adapted 
for the reveries of a poet; and if Majorca has pro- 
duced none of great eminence, it is certainly not for 
vant of excitements to the poetical temperament. 
fave in particular localities, there are no carriages, 
nostreet criers, no signs of hurry and earnest business; 
the exchange is empty and locked up; there are no 
beggars ; little or no street music save in the evening 
—no reviews. All these negatives tend to produce 
ageneral feeling of repose, yet there is no lack of 
amusement, and public amusement too: there is a 
theatre, a plaza de toros, an opera, concerts, academies 
ofscience and art, an archzological society, museums, 
anda library of 40,000 volumes. Such are some of 
the advantages which the capital of Majorca offers to 
its inhabitants, to which must be added a climate as 
near perfection as possible; abundance and cheapness 
ofexcellent provisions, and romantic scenery both by 
land and sea.” 

There is a good deal of Moorish blood in the 
people, although few traces of this part of their 
acestry now appear in their language; their 
dialect being nearly the same as that form of 
the Limousin which prevails in Catalonia. In 
their looks and dress, however, Mr. Christmas 
saw more evident features of the East.— 

“The inhabitants of Majorca are, generally speak- 
ing, of the middle stature and clear olive complexions. 
There is about as much mixture of Moorish blood 
in them as in the Andalusians ; but owing to their 
insular situation, and the comparatively little com- 
munication they have with the rest of the world, 
there is much more remaining of the old half-African 
vay of life. It is impossible to ramble about the 
iland without being struck by this, and taken in 
connexion with the simplicity and gentleness of the 
people, it gives a peculiar interest to all that sur- 
rounds the traveller. The palm-tree, the hedges of 
cactus and aloes; the shepherds attired in a kind 
ofcloak made of goat-skin ; the pagés, or peasantry, 
with the loose wide drawers of blue cotton tied under 
the knee, the legs bare, and the head covered with 
atwisted handkerchief; the women in the African 
bornouse (a long dress of blue cotton enveloping the 
head as well as the person); all speak a language 
vhich tells us that we are midway between Europe 
= Africa, and must look for the peculiarities of 


disappear ; the cafés are closed ; gaiety has 


The Saracen element, however, if they really 
ve so much of it as Mr. Christmas thinks, 
has turned into far milder blood : than it left in 
Valencian or Andalusian stock.— 
“So remarkable is their honesty that locks are 





almost useless in Majorca. No one thinks of securing 
his property from robbers, for there are none. Petty 
larceny is almost as much unknown as highway rob- 
bery, and a murder is a portent which fills the whole 
island with consternation. In twelve years there had 
been but two cases of assassination, and these were 
by Catalan seamen in the port of Palma; so that, 
were the nobility less fond of living a little beyond 
their income, and were the Jews with their ready 
money absent, and were going to law a less favourite 
amusement, the courts of justice might be closed 
from one year’s end to another, and nobody would 
feel the loss. If a dispute arises among the poor 
they settle it on the spot with their fists; and though 
they are rather careful not to hurt one another, they 
yet consider the ‘satisfaction’ sufficiently ample. 
The navaja has no office, the cuchillado no exist- 
ence, and duelling is an exotic that has never taken 
root there. Life and property are far more secure 
in the island of Majorca than even in the island of 
Great Britain. Hospitality is universal; one or two 
good introductions would frank a stranger through 
the whole island; and for two centuries the only 
instance of anything like a fierce or vindictive spirit 
on the part of the islanders was when, in 1810, the 
populace of Palma rose en masse to destroy the 
French prisoners in the city, and these last were 
obliged to be transported to the island of Cabrera 
to be safe from the popular feeling.” 
Further on, we are told that— 


cular traits may be added to point the applica- 
tion. But after all this, enough will remain of 
what is amiable to produce a kindly impression, 
and to justify fear of sophistication rather than 
hopes of improvement from more general com- 
merce with foreigners. 

Mr. Christmas states one fact which goes far 
to confirm his general statement that these 
islanders are of gentler mood than their fellow 
subjects on the mainland. Bull-fights, which 
the Spanish populace love more furiously even 
than the Spanish nobles,* have never been a 
popular entertainment in the Balearic Islands. 
They Have indeed been lately introduced by 
some of the richer classes, who aspire to follow 
the fashions of Madrid: — but hitherto this 
savage amusement must be regarded as an 
exotic. We would fain hope that the influence 
on “ ferocious dispositions” above ascribed to 
the climate may overcome this temptation :— 
and we were at first rather surprised that Mr. 
Christmas himself, while hinting that the sport 
will not flourish in Palma, should not express 
himself more strongly in the same sense. But 
we find that he travelled in Spain in former 
years,—and there learned to lose the natural 
repugnance to some features of this brutal game 





“Tt has been gravely said that evil-minded persons | 
become humane and gentle in Majorca—a result not | 
altogether to be denied. The want of sympathy with | 
all that is fierce and uncharitable, and the example 
of quiet and honest good humour everywhere set, | 
must have some effect, even upon the most ferocious 
dispositions.” 

This pleasing state of manners—which we | 
should be glad to think in no respect over- 
coloured, is ascribed in part to the infrequency 
of “ foreign visitors ;” too many of whom might 
exhaust the ability of the island to correct 
‘‘ ferocious dispositions,”"—and spoil its natives 
at the same time. : 

“The simplicity and sincerity of the Ma- 
jorcan character would soon deteriorate were 
the island as much visited as Switzerland, and 
very soon some of the Swiss extortionists be 
found among the sons and puigs [farm-houses 
and mountains] of this interesting pom. I 
am very glad,’’ Mr. Christmas concludes, “ to 
have seen Majorca while roads, as we apply the 
word, hardly exist, and while the native integ- 
rity of the people, as yet uncontaminated by 
foreign mixture, makes a residence among them 
so refreshing.” 

When a stranger can say this, the natives 
themselves may be excused for being rather 
proud than otherwise of their isolation.— 

“ There is a great deal of national pride in these 
islands, and while they are well contented to furm a 
province of the Spanish monarchy, they yet look on 
themselves, and rightly enough too, as forming a 
distinct people. Without the interminable ancestry 
of the Welsh, they resemble them much in the care 
which they take of their island pedigrees, and in the 
exultation with which they exhibit those which are 
the freest from Spanish intermixture. Half a cen- 
tury ago there were gentlemen in Majorca who 
boasted not only that they had never visited Spain, 
but that they had never even addressed a letter 
there; and yet this was combined with a sincere 
respect for the Spanish character, and a hearty ac- 
quiescence in the Spanish government.” 

The only shade with which Mr. Christmas 
has qualified his approval of the island cha- 
racter is, an admission that “‘the mass of the 
ae is ignorant and slothful,’’—followed, 

owever, by the remark that “ both these fail- 
ings are being gradually remedied.”” The con- 
siderate reader will make what allowance may 
be thought needful for the agency of the draw- 
back contained in admitted ‘‘sloth and igno- 
rance ;”’ to which, if he have fallen in with such 
specimens of the Balearic character as ma 
often be seen in the Catalan towns, some parti- 


in his admiration of the skill and elegance 
shown in other parts of the exhibition by its 
superior performers—one of these, the famous 
Montes, he describes at full length with evident 
gusto :—concluding with an apology for the 


| sport in the mouth of a Spaniard, “ the logic”’ 


of which he professes to think “ unanswerable.” 
We shall not refute the demonstration :—which 
any one of unseared feelings who may have 
witnessed a bull-fight will be able to “‘ answer”’ 
without assistance. 

Among the historical associations and cele- 
brated names belonging to these islands, the 
foremost places are claimed by Don Jaime the 
conqueror, and the mysterious Raymond 
Lully, “a child of Majorca.” Here Mr. Christ- 
mas’s notices are full and interesting; and he 
pursues the island’s annals down to modern 
| times, with detail enough to afford no small 
increase of knowledge to most of his readers. 
What he observes of the present leanings of the 
people towards religious liberty is described in 
a temperate spirit which bespeaks credit for 
information in itselfof a satisfactory character:— 
and his journal of town and country visits and 
investigations describes a state of cultivation 
| and ample living among the noble families of 

the islands, the unexpected impression of which 
ipo how little we have hitherto known of 
them. Towards a better acquaintance with this 
| interesting region Mr. Christmas has made a 
fair beginning, which further opportunity may 
improve. 

Before taking leave of our author, it is but 
just to give a slight taste of the miscellaneous 
matter with which his pages are flavoured. This 
may be done without travelling far beyond our 
selected field: —the following passage being 
germane to the Balearic aristocracy.— 

“The most usual phrase to express uncontami- 
nated nobility, is to say, that such an one ‘es tan 
noble como las nueve casas’—‘he is as noble as the 
nine houses.’ At present there are nineteen houses 
of Balearic nobility bearing titles. Some of these 
families have rendered the most important services 
to their country, and none more so than that of 
Despuig. This name is the same as the Spanish 
Delmonte, or the French Dumont, and probably 
would have taken those forms in France or Spain. 
One old Spanish family, Los Pratos, whose escutcheon 
is anomalous even in that land of heraldic anoma- 
lies, Spain, (vert semée of flowers proper,) has 
branches in nearly all the chief European countries, 





| 





* At this day one of the chief aficionados of this class is 
the Duke de Veragua—the modern representative of Co- 
lumbus! 
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and the name has been altered in each. It is in 
France Duprez; in Italy, Dei Prati; in England, 
Pratt, Meade, Field, and Meadows; in Germany, 
Von Blumenfeld; in Holland, Blumveldt; in Cata 
lonia and Majorca, Prats. And there are in Eng- 
land persons bearing the names of Bloomfield and 
Blomfield, who can trace through a German branch 
their origin to the Spanish stock.” 

Although for reasons already given we have 
kept within the first volume, the reader may 
be assured of finding a good deal of curious 
entertainment—if not the same freshness of 
virgin ground—in the second and third ; which 
will take him to Italy, Greece and Asia Minor. 
One great advantage, indeed, in having a well- 
educated traveller for companion, is perhaps 
the most sensibly felt on hackneyed ground. 
Here, when a flat place occurs, he can draw 
something from his own stores,—and its relish 
beguiles the weariness of the way. 





Lectures on Political Economy. By Francis 
W. Newman, formerly Fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. Chapman. 


We are sorry that Prof. Newman has published 
this work :—it will serve neither Political Eco- 
nomy nor himself. The whole undertaking 
seems to have been got through in a hurry. 
The delivery of the lectures in the first instance 
(at the Ladies’ College in Bedford Square) 
“‘was,”’ says the Preface, ‘a sudden thought, 
determined on and begun in a fortnight.” The 
publication seems to have been set about in an 
equally hasty manner ; and Prof. Newman finds 
himself compelled to introduce-a formal volume 
on one of the most difficult and abstruse of 
practical sciences by two pages of excuse and 
apology for mistakes and precipitation which 


ought never to have had existence, — or | : 
meopaths or Hydropaths; not so much because we 


having become inevitable, should have been 
regarded as fatal obstacles, if not to the delivery, 
at all events to the publication of the lectures. 
The disposition among our scientific professors 
to issue in a formal shape their oral expositions 
of the subjects intrusted to them in the daily 
routine of their duties, is happily not a common 
one. It would be a misfortune if it were :—for 
we can conceive no practice more likely to pro- 


duce mischief than the re-production in grave | ; T 
| would classify as moral, political, and economical. 


octavo volumes of a great part of the hasty 
views and statements which unavoidably enter 
largely into an extensive course of oral in- 
struction. 

It would be unjust to say that these Lectures 
are destitute of merit. Many passages in the 
volume are distinguished by great ability ; and 
considering the extent of the acquirements and 
the versatile powers of the author, this was 
sure to be the case. Still, everything is spoiled 
by hastiness, The book is too ambitious for the 
school-room, and too superficial for the closet : 
—too rapid for those who seek a knowledge of 
Political Economy for the first time, and too 
general and inconclusive for those who already 
have got over the elements of the science. Prof. 
Newman here and there hints at views of his 
own which, as far as they are explicitly deve- 
loped, seem to be generally questionable without 
being new,—and sometimes extreme without 
any apparent justification. For example, take 
his extravagant praise of exclusive local self- 
government. ‘The first lectures of the series are 
the best; and there are passages in them so 
well written as to make us regret that Prof. 
Newman had not the opportunity of discussing 
as they deserve some of the more difficult ques- 


tions of Political Economy. We confine our- 


selves to the selection of one passage. In the 
main we agree with the doctrine which it con- 
veys:—but even here there are hastinesses of 
judgment and inaccuracies of expression which 
we should be sorry to adopt.— 








“ Let me assure you that | (for one) look with no 
complacency on the existing state of the mass of 
Enghsh workers. But be it r-membered, it is a 
complicated and immense problem to feed twenty 
milion mouths. In a savage state, Great Britain 
would perhaps have only half a million, To interfere 
artificially with the great agencies by which this vast 
population teeds itseif. is a most delicate and danger- 
ous affair ; in which the purest philanthropy, unless 
guided by true and positive science, would be 
ruinous. If any one propose measures for elevating 
our working class, by all means let us acknowledge 
that his obj. ct is excellent, and the attempt anything 
but superfluous. But if he accompany his plan with 
invective against Competition as in itself an evil 
thing, then, whaever his benevolence, I cannot re- 


frain from characterizing his scheme as ignorant and 


dangerous. I do not speak at random. Printed 
papers have been put into my hands which advocate 
the establishment of Christian villages in which com- 
mon property is to be the rule. To recommend these, 
Competition ix denounced as an essentially wnchris- 
tian principle (of course that means a base and evil 
principle) ; and to this statement the names of three 
English bishops are annexed. The same tone of ad- 
dress prevails in all those who are endeavouring to 
promote what thev cal! Christian Socialism. The 
danger to the uneducated, arising from this, is, that 
they are incited to rancour against their own equals 
who dare to compete with them and to accept work 
which they want to keep for themselves. The only 
competition which they see is, that to which they are 
themselves exposed ; that capitalists also have to 
stand competition escapes them. Selfish violence 
against their rivals is thus held up as a venial, if irre- 
gular, punishment of guilt. To bystanders, on the 
other hand, this Sovialistic scheme is dangerous, 
because it furnishes idle minds with a ready-made 
creed, and saves them the effort of thought. In every 


| break up of old beliefs any new system that can start 


with enthusiasm has a good prospect of adherents. If 
discontented with Old Physic, we easily become Ho- 


have proof that either new syst: m is true, but because 
we find the old one unsatistactory. The same cause 


| gave currency to Astrology and Exyptian Religion 
| in old Rome, and afterwards to Mohammedism in 


the East, and, in modern times, to Fouierism in 
France, to Mermonism in America. The Socialists 


| appear to me to be so empty of proof, as scarcely to 


deserve scientific reply; but their strength lies in the 
tendency of men to aceept any new system which 
pretends to obviate felt grievances, Their errors I 


Moral: \st, In speaking as thouzh my duties were 
equal towards all mankind ; which is untrue. To 
have any but a very secondary care for those who 
are unconnected with me in the relations of life, 
would be a hurtful Quixotism. 2nd, In wonderfully 
undervaluing the difficulty of subduing a ruinous 
selfishness in a community that lived on common 
property. Political: In imagining that such a com- 
munity, if men were allowed to choose their own 
occupations, would not presently break in pieces 
from their rival preferences ; or that if it were sub- 
jected to the despotism of a single mind, it could 
fail to degenerate into apathetic stupidity. But my 
peculiar business is with the Economic error. which 
consists in blindness to the fact that there can be no 
such thing as Price except through the influence of 
Competition ; and that if they mean to allow ex- 
changes between Community and Community, they 
ought to abanden this declamation against Compe- 
tition. Consider once more the circumstances o! 
exchange. If human labour were so uninventive 
that the best organized industry were absorbe: on 
mere necessarits,—food, clothing, and shelter,—there 
would be room for the argument, that, wherever was 
a superfluity of these things, all who needed might 
be allowed to help themselves freely. This is the 
state of brute animals, and approximately of savages 
But when, through the ingenuity which God has 
given us, our labour becomes tenfold and twentyfold 
in efficiency,—when, in consequence, a large part of 
a nation mast either be idle or produce luxuries, (I 
mean here things not necessary ), it is absurd to argue 
in the same way. For instance, if Velvet is pro- 
duced, how is it to be exchanged with Potatoes? Is 
it not egregious nonsense, and almost a desecrating 
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of right sentiment, to say,‘ the Law of Love shalj 
rule: let them take as much velvet as they need. and 
let ws have as many potatoes as we need> © 
reply is, first, that no one needs velvet j—Next, 

it is not the Law of Love to let each help hinge. 
for while supply is limited, one may so do ita, 
deprive others. To discuss and discover how 

a man needs, is an infinite question. The Only feag. 
ible mode is that of a Poor Law, which, under certaig 
circumstances, doles out a definite supply to each, 
And this breaks down of itself unless the persogs 
thus relieved are a small fraction of the whole, 
many must support themselves by free ex, 

The truth is really plain, but needs to be enfi 
that Competition, though (like all the laws of N: 
often severe, is yet a beneficial as well as an 
process. If I desire to get my garden dug, and ay 
about to pay a man 4s, for his day’s work, 
because I have been aceustomed to pay that sum, 
but before I have agreed with him another manoffey 
to do the same work for 3s. 6d., the presumption jg 
that the latter is in greater need, and that (unlesg] 
am in some previous moral relation to the forme, 
which ought to be respected,) I should do a mor 
humane act by employing the one at 3s. 6d. thag 
the other at 4s. I do not now treat of the prudential 
question. The cheapest priced work is not always 
truly the cheapest. I merely say, that éf it be 

the cheaper, and if we be in no nearer moral relation 
to one than to the other of the parties, my humanity, 
quite as much as my parsimony, will dictate my 1 
ceiving the cheaper bargain. However, in theory, 
might we not lay down that the time occupied in 
producing an article measures its value? Then, if 
one man can hunt, shoot, and bring back a bag of 
game in the same time that another can carve 
walking- stick, the stick and the bag of game ought 
to be of equal value in the market. —But it is obvious, 
that no one can know how long another takes or 
ought to be about his work except by aid of compe. 
tition. When fowlers bring strings of dead birds into 
the market, their competition lowers the price so ag 
to put a fine on the unskilful or idle ; and again, s0 
as to punish them all, if they kill more birds than 
are wanted, Surely this is a most wholesome pria- 
ciple. It forces all to sell at or nearly at the price 
of him who can afford to sell cheapest ; which is to 
the universal benefit of buyers. And as they sell 
only in order to buy, they reap the benefit of com- 
petition in their turn, when they come forward as 
buyers.” 

There are a vigour and directness of thought 
in this passage which properly husbanded and 
judiciously applied can achieve something far 
better than a slip-shod volume of Lectures toa 
College of Ladies, so hasty as to be, we should 
think, unintelligible to them, and so incomplete 
as to be well-nigh useless to everybody else. 





Memoir of Edward Copleston, D.D., Bishop of 
Llandaff ; with Selections from his Diary and 
Correspondence, §c. By William James 
Copleston, M.A. Parker & Son. 


Asone distinguished alike in the world of scholar- 
ship and in that of society, the late Bishop of 
Llandaff deservedabiography which should rank 
higher among works of its class than this may 
hope todo. ‘The writer fails from no want of 
reverence for his subject; but his narrative 
is everywhere encumbered by digressions,— 
and those traits and touches which set a de 
ceased worthy before us as he loved and hated, 
lived and spoke, are almost if not altogether 
wanting. The notices are in some points um- 
precedentedly meagre. The story opens, of 
course, with the birth of Edward Copleston at 
Offwell in 1776; and.on the same page is re 
corded his election as a C. C. C. scholar at 
Oxford. In 1797, his undertaking “ the respon- 
sible office of college tutor” is noted; and a few 
pages later we are treated to a fac-simile letter 
of the famous Earl of Albemarle,—by way of 
throwing light upon a genealogical episode. In 
the subject of genealogy, especially as regarded 









their own lineage, curiosity seems to have been 
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itary among the Coplestons. The Bishop 
of Llandaff throughout his life, by way of a by- 

it, busied himself in clearing and com- 
pleting his pedigree. That he was collaterally 
touchy. in the matter of orthographies, styles 
nd titles, &c., the following extract from the 

‘niscences of one of his pupils will show. 
With-all its sensitiveness, there is a sound prin- 
ciple laid down in the maxim which winds up 
theanecdote.— 

«J may truly say that I never knew any professed 
man of letters from whom I heard, in the way of 
familiar conversation, such sound and discreet maxims 
ax-to that art of society in which Parr and Porson 
certainly were novices, and those business-like habits 
which qualify a man to take care of himself and other 
people. I fear that if a German eruditissimus had 
made a third at our private lectures, he would have 
held ‘Mr. Copleston’s occasional. ‘ prolusiones de 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis’ as something almost 
unholy; though somehow or other I seem to recol- 
lect them better than most other things which oe- 
cared so long ago. You will smile, I think, at the 
following characteristic trait of a relative whose turn 
ofmind you knew so well. A note was delivered to 
your uncle while we were ‘ enucleating’ (as our ex- 
eellent friend and olim socius, T. , used to-style 
it)'a tough part of the ‘Agamemnon.’ Having 
opened and perused it, Mr. Copleston tossed it in- 
dignantly to me, pointing to the direction. ‘ Now, 
look there—as if that man, who ought to know 
better, and has called here half-a-dozen times, could 
not recollect that my name is Cop-les-ton, as you 
may-see it over my door, and that I was baptized 
Edward, which he must know also, or might have 
found out... ‘ He indulges you, I see, Sir, with 
two: superfluous letters” C. ‘ Yes—the Rev. Mr. 
Copplestone! Now, I cannot recommend a better 
habit to a young man, like yourself, entering the 
world in good society, than-to ascertain the exact 
prefix, spelling, and pronunciation of every man’s 
name with whom you have intercourse: such, I mean, 
ashe and his family choose habitually to adopt. 


Depend wpon it, that people in general infer a sort | 


of ywpra from such lapses; as if you took so little 
interest in their identity as to forget the minor cha- 
vacteristics of it.’ ” 

Mr. Copleston’s friendship with Lord Gren- 
ville, and the figure made by him in the Attic 
circles wont to assemble in 

Dropmore’s happy bowers, 

are touched on. Was no survivor to be found 
who could present the world with some re- 
corded relics of his wit and wisdom?—and if 
not with these, with some general character of 
his bearing and attitude in the world of distin- 
guished men?—something, for instance, to 
match with the sketches which from time to 
time have been laid:before the world of the per- 
sons and ages assembled at Lord Hol- 
land’s table? Less than is here made known 
touscould not be promulgated with regard to 
the dullest eater of dinners from St. Mary Axe 
or elsewhere that ever cleared his plate without 
wlittle as a “Yes” or a “No.” Not merely 
from report, but by the satirical essay ‘ Advice 
ta a Young Reviewer,’ do we gather that the 
Bishop of Llandaff “held his own” in the 
assemblages of London intellect and scholar- 
thip:—but who could. dream. that such had 

the case, were this dry book to pass as sole 
memorial? 

The events pertaining to an Oxford Professor- 

p of Poetry—which was for one decade held 
byMr. Copleston—are not many, unless the Pro- 
fesorship fall in times when a Keble innocently 

hes a text-book for a strange and earnest 
wet by his Anglo-Catholic and anti-Calvin- 
tie verse. Some pages of this Memoir are 
filed with extracts from letters written by Mr. 
Copleston during his tours to the Continent. in 
184 and 1816,—but these are in no respect 
tauarkable. Then follow notices of his contro- 


| to the Deanery of St. Paul's, and his appoint- 
| ment to the see of Llandaff in 1827. Of all 
these pursuits and promotions—the associates 
whom they invited, the antagonists whom they 
repelled, the new impressions which they 
awakened —this Memoir affords us curiously 
scanty traces. Yet such a fragment from a 
diary as the following indicates that they must 
have been accompanied by signs and utterances 
of which the world would gladly see and hear 
something.— 

“Feb. 2, 1840, Sunday. Last night I was hardly 
able to sleep, from the strong impressions made on 
my mind by the stupendous discoveries and results 
of experiments by Mr. Whetstone on electricity, 
and his most ingenious mechanical apparatus for an 
electric telegraph. He had kindly met me by ap- 
pointment in the lecture-room of King’s College, and 
for an hour and a quarter was incessantly occupied 
in explaining to me alone the whole doctrine, and 
the admirable application of it to this purpose of a 
telegraph. The velocity with which the communi- 
cation takes place is almost inconceivable. By some 
curious experiments, however, he seems to have 
ascertained that it travels 160,000 miles, or more 
than eight times the circumference of the globe, in 
one second; and what is more wonderful still, he 
speaks of this, not as denoting instantaneous or im- 
measurable, but he has contrived to measure a sub- 
division of time equal to one-millionth part of a 
second, and he speaks of this one second as a portion 
of time ascertained, so that it might take two seconds 
to travel 400,000 miles, and so on. Gas and steam 
have done much, but this agent is destined to do 
much more, and to work an incalculable change in 
human affairs. It far exceeds even the feats of pre- 
tended magic, and the wildest fictions of the East. 
This subjugation of nature, and conversion of her 
powers to the use and will of man, actually do, as 
| Lord Bacon predicted it would do, a thousand times 

more than what all the preternatural powers which 
| men have dreamt of, and wished to obtain, were ever 
| imagined capable of doing. Happy am I in having 
| commenced my sixty-fiith year with this bright 
vision, which promises to introduce a wonderful 
reality, and an accession to our intellectual dominion 
boundless both in extent and in value.” 

The above, by the way, contains a pleasant 
ground of comment on the subject of conformity 
between practice and theory. The tutor who 
was so irate concerning the superfluous “p” and 
‘*‘e’”’ in “Copplestone” might have respected 
the “a” in the name of the ingenious man of 
science. 

One more extract from the Bishop’s diaries 
must suffice.— 

“March 5. Called on Lord Ashburton, to see his 
portrait of Queen Mary, brought from the royal 
palace at Madrid, to compare it with one I had 
bought of Wright. While we were talking, Joseph 
Buonaparte was announced, under the title of Count 
Survilliers. He had come to see Lord Ashburton’s 
pictures, and we went over the collection together. 
This was one of the most marvellous coincidences 
that can occur in life. It was my first call on Lord 
Ashburton, and it appeared to be his. I was in con- 
versation with Lord Ashburton, who was telling me 
that he had bought the picture of the ex-king, whe 
brought it to England to identify two jewels which 
he sold here, and which are accurately represented 
in this portrait. He had hardly uttered the words, 
when the very man was announced. I had long 
wished to see him. In person he is much better 
than I expected. Moderate-sized, well-made, with a 
smiling, unaffected, good-natured countenance and 
manner—a very perceptible family likeness to Napo- 
leon; his hair smoeth on the top of the head, as he 
and as Lucien wore theirs—a very neat figure, about 
seventy I believe, but looking not so old. Lord 
Ashburton has a large pieture, by Velasquez ; the 
subject is the king of Spain (Frederic 1V.) at his 
favourite sport, the whole court, ladies and all, pre- 
sent. Stags, being driven into an oblong inclosure, 
the sportsman (in this case the king) attacks them 
| with a sword, and as he kills them attend ints drag 








Versy with the Edinburgh Review in defence of | them out. The scene is near the Prado, with 
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| churches and other buildings of Madrid in-view. It 





was curious to me to be thus standing with an 
ex-king of Spain, viewing the spot where he had 
reigned ; he and his attendant identified several of 
the buildings.” 

With the above we close our remarks on 
this unsatisfactory book. As was hinted when 
we dealt, not long ago, with the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, ‘“ The Lives of the Bishops,” if written 
by a competent layman, not irreverently, yet 
without.superstitious suppression of the human- 
ities of the subject, would make an interesting 
body of biography,—throwing light not merely 
on schisms and movements of opinion, but also 
on the manners of their times. We wish this 


might be undertaken,—if only that due justice 
might be done to one of the Bench in many 
respects so highly distinguished as the late 
Bishop of Llandaff. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Kaleidoscope of Aneedotes and Aphorisms. 
Collected by Catherine Sinclair.— Miss Sinelair 
is Miss Sinclair still in this book. Out of ler 
‘* Kaleidoscope” no patterns of regular and. sym- 
metrical beauty can be formed :—her ill-chosen 
title describing a miscellany of heterogeneous 
matter such as few beside herself would have the 
taste to collect or the courage to issue. Bible 
illustrations and terribly old Joes—the Turkey 
‘shell coom” and ‘ New Gerusalem” — Doctor 
Johnson’s prayerand Dr. Cumming’sskreigh against 
the Pope and his ways—a third ‘ Doctor” 
(Southey’s) and Madame Du Deffand—Chalmers 
and Sheridan—the best-accustomed aphorisms:by 
a Lutheror a South, and the most ephemeral anee- 
dote tattled ina May Fair drawing-room,—treasure 
and trash—in short, are here poured forth pell-mell 
before the public with a hardihood alike droll:and 
dismal.—That the “pencillings” of Mr. Willis:are 
outdone by Miss Sinclair’s social indiscretions is 
proved in the 345th page of her miscellany.—It is 
a pity, moreover, that in quotation she is not 
always correct :—and that in retailing her good 
stories she more than once manages to blunt the 
points of them completely. 

Popular Guide to the Great Exhibition.—Messrs. 
Clowes & Spicer, in addition to the Illustrated and 
Shilling Catalogues of the contents of the Crystal 
Palace—the latter of which we should say, in pass- 
ing, has been greatly improved as to general arrange- 
ment and by the correction of errata since we 
noticed the first edition,—have issued for the use 
of the million a still briefer guide or catalogue, at 
twopence; which contains hints for seeing the col- 
lection to the best advantage in the shortest period 
of time, and nearly all the other information that 
will be needed by those who make only a single visit. 
It isaccompanied by a plan of the interior, showing 
all the leading sections and departments.—The 
contractors for the Catalogue have also published 
a well-arranged plan on a separate sheet, for a 
penny. The infurmation given in the ‘ Popular 
Guide’ will be found of service even to those who 
possess the ordinary Catalogue. 

Correspondence of Messrs. Longman & Oo. and 
John Murray with the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, 
M.P., &c. de. &e., on the Publication of School 
Bvoks by Government at the Public Expense: the 
Statement of the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland, in reference thereto: and the Reply 
of Lord J. Russell to the Messrs. Longman & Co, 
and J. Murray.—The official statement of the 
question as between the publishing magnates and 
the Irish Board of Education strengthens and con- 
firms the correctness of the views expressed by 
us some weeks ago. Books adapted to purely 
secular system of instruction did not exist:—the 
Board was obliged to have them written. As 
regards price, the Commissioners aver that they 
never sell a book without a moderate but positive 
profit,—whether it be of their own manufacture 
or contracted for with a publisher. Of the effect 
which their arrangements have had in cheapening 
good books for the public we need refer to only 
one example.—Thomson’s ‘Algebra’—a work sold 
by the Messrs. Longman to the public at five 
shillings—the same firm supplies to the Irish Board 
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at eighteen — a copy, rather than let the Board 
replace the book. It is to be presumed that they 
do not dispose of their property thus wholesale 
without having themselves a profit :- and a stronger 
argument in favour of a measure which goes to 
the destruction—on the part of those who by their 
office are bound to supply mental food to a starv- 
ing people —of a monopoly that keeps up the 
price to the exclusion point could scarcely be 
furnished. 

The Soldiers of the Cross: Scenes and Events 
from the Times of the Crusades.—A compilation 
somewhat fragmentary and anecdotical, even con- 
sidering its necessary brevity—the whole story of 
the Crusades being crushed into sixty-four pages 

—from the ordinary writers on the great events 
in which the East and West first came into contact 
after a separation of some centuries. The compi- 
lation is creditably made. 

Church Leases ; or, the Subject of Church Pro- 
perty considered with a View to Place it on a firmer 
Basis. By W. H. Grey. 3rd edit.—Mr. Grey 
has very clearly and with much impartiality em- 
bodied in this pamphlet an outline of the vexed 
and intricate question of Church Leases. Mr. 
Grey is the advocate of the Lessee Interests :—that 
is to say, he contends for the validity and import- 
ance of the indirect rights acquired by the occu- 
pants of Church property in consequence of the 
customary regular renewals of leases which have 
prevailed since the Reformation. Speaking gene- 
rally, this is perhaps the correct view. But there 
are writers and speakers on Mr. Grey’s side of the 
question who have neither his justice nor his dis- 
cretion. From the guidance of such leaders the 
lessees have everything to fear. Their case is one 
for compromise,—and they will commit a fatal mis- 
take if they talk so much about the right as to 
forget the expedient. All leasehold Church pro- 
perty ought to be converted into something equi- 
valent to a freehold tenure, as far as security of 
outlay and cultivation is concerned ; and, sooner 
or later, it will be so converted. Mr. Grey’s pam- 
phlet will do something towards aiding this de- 
sirable change :—and therefore we recommend it 
with pleasure to those of our readers who may 
feel an interest in the controversy which Lord 
Carlisle’s present bill before the House of Lords 
has again aroused, for about the sixth or seventh 
time. 
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— —________-— 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE EXODUS. 
THE readers of the Atheneum may remember 
| that the subject which I am now enabled to bring 
to a satisfactory close was broached in this journal 
by some suggestions as to the probable site of the 
Exodus having been thrown out by a correspon- 
dent signing himself “‘ A.B.G.” [Athen. No. 1168]. 
That, as these suggestions appeared inconsistent 
| with the physical structure of the localities, as de- 
!termined by the survey of the Isthmus of Suez 
under Le Pere and his colleagues, in 1799, I refer- 
red to the data afforded by these operations as the 
ground of my dissent,—not doubting but that these 
data were correct and authoritative beyon@ the 
reach of suspicion, since M. Linant had taken them 
as the basis of his project for uniting the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Seas [Athen. No. 1169]. That my 
confidence in these authorities, and consequently in 
the soundness of the conclusions which my implicit 
reliance on them had led me to form, was shaken 
by finding that the measurements of 1799 were 
subject to great errors, whereby my deductions 
were more or less affected ; and that, moreover, 
(as it was pretended) the recent surveying opera- 
tions of 1847 by the French Brigade, in the same 
district, had brought out geological proofs which 
entirely overturned the theory, suggested by Le Ptre 
and Dubois-Aymé,—that the sea, in ancient his- 
torical times, advanced considerably farther inland 
than it does now [Athen. No. 1170] ; and finally, that 
after going over the printed account of their ope- 
rations and geological observations, I fully stated 
on what grounds I deemed the report of the French 
Ingénieurs of 1847 wholly insufficient, as evidence, 
to disprove the theory,—hoping thereby to elicit 
from future observers, should another opportunity 
occur, the decisive facts which these surveyors had 
most unaccountably neglected to ascertain [Athen. 
No. 1174]. It is with no small satisfaction that I 
am now enabled to lay before those who may be 
sufficiently interested in this question to follow it 
up to its close some important details by which 
the missing links in the chain of geological evi- 
dence are completely supplied, and the geography 
of eastern Egypt during the Mosaic period will be 
settled, I hope, to the satisfaction of every candid 
inquirer. Iam indebted for these details to Mr. 
Robert Stephenson ; who, in the course of his late 
visit to Egypt, in order to survey the country, had 
opportunities of making many valuable observations 
on the physical structure and geology of some 
localities, which he has most obligingly communi- 
cated to me, and by which it will be seen that the 
theory I had advocated is entirely and most satis- 
factorily confirmed. 

To make the subject clear, I subjoin a sketch 
which will enable the reader to realize the local 
particulars that I must enter on. It shows the 
relative levels of a few important points situated 
along the line between the present Gulf of Suez and 
the ruins of the Serapeum, which the sea formerly 
reached. 








SERAPEUM. Passage. Svez. 
18 feet. 
Raised beach. 
“12 feet. 
Raised beach. 


Red Sea, high water. Bed of the canal 
Cc B A 
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The errors in the survey of 1799 arose mainly 
from the levels observed indicating a greater down- 
ward tendency from the original starting point 
than was true, owing to some defect in the appa- 
ratus. The amount of error due to this cause 
increased at a rate of nearly a foot per mile. Thus, 
after leaving Suez, A, they crossed a sandbank, B, 
which they found 3 feet above the sea ;* but at this 








* To simplify the descriptions, I omit small fractions. 
By the lerel of the sea, mean high water at Suez must be 
always understood. 











distance, three or four miles, the correction 9; 
to this swell a true elevation of nearly 6 feet, Th 
low sandy plain then appeared gradually to sink 
to 15 feet below the sea, at 12 geographical miley 
from the starting point, in its narrowest C 
where the vestiges of the ancient canal first appear: 
but the correction of 1847 raises the line of incling, 
tion to a dip of only 4 feet. This plain suddenly 
descends to a level of 18 to 15 feet, C to D, instead 
of 25 feet, as found by the measurements of 1799 
We finally come to the great gulf-basin itself; be. 
yond which, a point near the foot of the Se 
mound, placed by Le Pere at the same level as the 
sea, turns out to be 18 feet above it, F ; and a swell 
of ground 8 feet above this, between the Serapeum 
and the Temsah lakes, is thus found to have jy 
reality an elevation of 26 feet above the sea, by the 
corrected scale of 1847. 

I had pointed out the important fact [Athen 
No. 1174}—unnoticed in the ‘ Rapport de U'Jy. 
génieur’—that Le Pere had mentioned two beaches 
(‘‘laisses”) observed by him at the edge of the 
great gulf-basin,—one on its south-western gj 
E, the other at its north-eastern end, opposite the 
Serapeum, F, which, by comparison with his other 
measurements, he had estimated at a level with the 
sea, but which the corrected scale of 1847 trang. 
fers, the first to 12, and the second to 18 feet above 
it. The latter is so nearly the reach of the Nile 
in that part, during the inundation, that I 
knew whether to believe or to doubt Le Pbre’s 
distinct assertion that the remains of both these 
beaches were “ neither fluviatile nor fossil, but 
precisely similar to those cast by the sea on its 
shores.” Theoretical and practical geology cer. 
tainly were in their infancy in 1799,—and Le Pare 
himself had indulged in geological speculations 
that would make a schoolboy of our day smile; 
yet it was difficult to believe that the naturalists 
of 1799 could be so ignorant as not to know fresh- 
water-shells from marine ones, or recent organic 
remains from fossils. 

All uncertainty on this point, however, may be 
considered at an end. If these remarkable re. 
mains, in such remarkable positions, were a0 
strangely overlooked by the French Jngénieurs of 
1847 in their report,—neither of them escaped 
the critical examination of Mr. Stephenson; and 
his opinion concerning them entirely confirms Le 
Pere’s statement as to their nature, while the 
superior accuracy of the recent survey rectifies the 
error as to their levels. Mr. Stephenson has ascer- 
tained that the shells of both these raised beaches, as 
well as all those strewed over the plain of the great 
basin, without exception, belong to species pre. 
cisely the same as those now inhabiting the Gulf of 
Suez. We thus have an incontestable proof that 
at a period geologically recent, all the tertiary beds 
forming the bottom of the sea and the contiguous 
lands along that line (A to F), must have been 
elevated to the amount of from 12 to 18 feet since 
the sea washed up these remains on its shores. 

The error of measurement in the position of 
these two important beaches had induced MM. 
Dubois-Aymé and Le Pere to argue that although 
the sea had certainly occupied that basin in recent 
times, its excision had been effected by a simple 
stoppage of sand thrown up by the waves at the 
head of the present gulf. I could not refuse assent 
to the inference, though I differed from these 
observers as to the precise period of the change, 
—which they placed after the time of the Romans, 
whereas I considered it as most probably a little 
anterior to the reign of Ptolemy II. The circum- 
stances now brought to light leave the fact of the 
change untouched, though its cause is found dif- 
ferent from that originally presumed. 

The fact itself being then incontestably proved, 
its application to the purpose that I have more 
particularly in view—of elucidating the Geography 
of the Exodus—might yet be objected to, on the 
ground that a period esteemed as geologically recent, 
may nevertheless be far more ancient than the 
earliest historical or scriptural records. We have, 
therefore, to ascertain whether any further proof 
can be found, sufficiently positive to assure us that 
this great change in the physical geography of 
eastern Egypt was effected after the time of Moses. 

We shall obtain the desired proof by considering 
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Llowin: ints :— Firstly, the present 

os ot the aa, which has dl altered by 
re hange 5 secondly, the level of the tract it 
ies, which gives us the limits of the move- 
ment that wrought this change, and enables us to 
estimate its amount within a given time during 
earlier periods. S 
Firstly: by sounding the bed of the canal, it 
was discovered that the tertiary strata forming 
the subsoil of the tract occur im situ under the 
deposits of the canal, at a depth only of 3 feet 
teow inigh-water mark, and nearly as much above 
that of the low tide. Consequently, unless the tract 
across which the canal is led had risen since it was 
made, or unless it was supplied with water from 
the Nile at a higher level than the sea reaches, 
it is clear that this canal could not have been 
navigable. . —_ 

Now, that it was not supplied from the Nile is 
absolutely proved by the shells of the exhausted 

Ifbasin above it being all of marine species like 
those of the sea itself. Mr. Stephenson assured 
me that with the exception of a few fluviatile shells 
near the mouth of the upper canal, by the Sera- 

_no freshwater remains of any kind are found 
in the whole area of the basin. His experience of 
this fact led him to form the opinion which IT had also 
advocated from several considerations (besides the 
objection of impossibility grounded on the levels 
of 1799, which those of 1847 set aside),—that the 
lakes mentioned by Strabo as having formerly 
been bitter until they were made sweet by the 
anal from the Nile that flowed through them, 
could never have been the single basin below the 
Serapeum, full of saline incrustations. Mr. Stephen- 
son expressed the same opinion as that which I had 
contended for,—that the part of the canal leading 
across the tract which separated this basin from 
the present sea could only have been a salt-water 
channel :—and, that this was the case, is further 
proved by the fact that the most recent and dis- 
tinctly marked beaches occurring on the sides of 
the great basin—the only ones noticed and mea- 
sured by the French surveyors in 1847— were 
found to have a level exactly coincident with that 
of the sea. 

As we cannot suppose that a canal so evidently 
intended to keep up a navigable communication 
between the old and the new gulfs would have been 
purposely made too shallow to float a galley, it 
must have been originally sunk a little deeper with 
respect to the sea than its present situation; and 
the whole tract must have risen a little since then. 

This brings us to the consideration of the second 
point, from which we may estimate the amount of 
elevation which the whole region appears to have 
undergone at an appreciable rate within a definite 
period of time. 

Of all the low sandy plain across which this 
canal is led, the only part which is not lower than 
the sea, or just on a level with it, is the swell of 
ground, B, immediately beyond the north-western 
edge of the gulf, and which does not exceed six feet 
in height. It is quite clear from these relative 
positions that we could not sink this plain, with 
the canal cut across it, six feet lower than they are 
now, without submerging both, and letting in the 
sea again up to the Serapeum. Nay, as the spring- 
tides rise more than a foot above the mean tides 
here assumed as ‘‘ the level of the sea,” the eleva- 
tion of this swell is only five feet above the highest 
tides. Accordingly, five feet is the very utmost 
that the plain can have risen since the excavations 
in it were begun by Ptolemy II., but apparently 
abandoned, and afterwards completed under Trajan, 
as recorded by the Egyptian geographer Ptolemy. 
For, to suppose its bed to have been mar hetewncce 
elevated more than five feet, would be equivalent 
to supposing that it was made when the plain was 
partly or wholly under water, which is absurd, the 
thing being manifestly impossible. 

A rise of only five feet being the utmost that 
tan be proved in this spot since the canal was 
made—i. ¢., within the last 2,100 years,—while 
We find, close by it, a beach which has been ele- 
vated twelve feet, we cannot but infer that the 
subterranean action which raised the canal had, 
Previous to its construction, raised from below the 
sea the tract upon which it is constructed. And 
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and we obtain even an intimation of its rate, we 
have a fair chance of ascertaining, by estimation, 
its probable condition at a remoter period—in the 
time of Moses,—during which and since which the 
tract went on slowly rising. We cannot be accused 
of assuming too much if we now appeal to the in- 
dications given by the Sacred historian’s own ac- 
count, for details by which our estimate may be 
both proved and rectified. The circumstantial 
fidelity of his narrative will receive an additional 
confirmation by its agreement with an estimate 
formed on totally independent grounds; while the 
general correctness of the estimate is in its turn 
verified by its agreement with the conditions which 
the details of the narrative impose. 

If five feet be the utmost that the plain above 
Suez can be proved to have risen within the last 
2,100 years, since the time when Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus first made excavations upon it, this may be the 
mean rate at which the land gradually rises in this 
part; accordingly, the narrowest part of this low 
sandy plain—the part where the canal began, C, 
which is now four feet below ordinary high-water 
mark, and which I had fixed on as the place 
where the Israelites crossed the sea,*—-would have 
been nine feet below that mark in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, 285 B.c.; and thus can 
hardly have been more than eleven feet below the 
same mark in the time of Moses, 1312—1300 B.c.+ 

Now, about eleven feet, as above, is just the 
depth of water required to fulfil all the conditions 
under which the passage of the Red Sea is recorded 
by Moses as having taken place. For with a 
greater depth, the action of an unusually strong 
contrary wind blowing all night, even if combining 
with the time and amount of the daily tide, which 
on a mean rises between five and six feet, would 
still have been insufficient to ‘‘make the sea go 
out,” so as to render the place relatively dry, or 
even only fordable. On the other hand, had the 
usual depth of water been less, the Egyptians would 
not have concluded that the Israelites were ‘shut 
in by the sea,” but only that they were making for 
the ford; whereas it is quite evident, from the ac- 
count, that both the pursuers and the pursued con- 
sidered the place impassable ; and that Moses alone, 
divinely instructed, was prepared for an event alto- 
gether unusual, and unexpected either by the Egyp- 
tian host or by the Hebrew multitude. 

As the spring tides rise seven feet above the low- 
water mark, it is not too much to allow four for 
the effect of the wind. Pallas gives seven feet as 
the difference in the level of the Caspian from the 
action of the wind, and there are no tides in that 
sea to increase or reduce the amount. 

We may therefore definitively conclude, that the 
low sandy plain which now interposes between the 
present and ancient heads of the Red Sea was a 
sunken shoal depressed not less than eleven feet 
below the mean high-water line of the sea when it 
afforded a passage to the Hebrew host. 

I reserve for another notice the account of several 
other important local details, communicated to me 
by Mr. Stephenson from his personal observations. 
Their application, in conjunction with the rectified 
levels, will confirm the views I had formed on other 
characteristic features of the physical geography 
of the Hebrew settlements in Lower Egypt during 
the ante-Mosaic age, and complete the theory of 
“the Geography of the Exodus.” 

Fanny CorBavx. 





THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 
THE attractions of the Crystal Palace continue 
to increase. This week it has been more crowded 
than ever. From Monday until Thursday, both 


* I beg leave to rectify a mistake attributed to me, but 
which I never committed. The place described by A. B. G. 
in his quotation [ Athen. No. 1170, p. 343], was not the same 
site as the one I had fixed on; it corresponds to D in the 
diagram above; my site is at C, Mr. Sharpe's at B. The 
erroneous levels I quoted [Athen. No. 1169, p. 311], led me 
to reject A. B. G.’s site—there stated at 25 feet below the 
sea—as ‘‘too deep to be crossed.” The corrected levels 
raise it to 15 feet. Had this been its level in the time of 
Moses it would still have been a little too deep; but as, 
since then, the land has risen, the objection to it is, 1 fear, 
insuperable. We have no choice left but at C. 





+ For the grounds of this date vide Athen. No. 1208, 
p- 1349. 


since the movement was ‘thus evidently gradual, | 











inclusive, the edifice seems to have been occu- 
pied chiefly by casual visitors;—the returns showing 
nearly 3,000/. a-day as the average receipts in shil- 
lings,—indicating almost 60,000 visitors each day, 
over and above the holders of season tickets, 
There is just sprinkling enough of royal, aristo- 
cratic and fashionable visitors on ordinary days. to 
prove that no foolish fears of the working people 
serve to keep those away who are supposed to hold 
everything ‘‘low” in abhorrence. Insucha scene as 
this toil has assumed a new aspect. The workman 
comes in for a part of his proper share of the in- 
terest and admiration excited by his work. Now 
and then we hear some surprise expressed that the 
‘shilling people” behave themselves so well. The 
fact is, the social orders have been living side 
by side for many generations without rightly 
knowing one another. The men whose educa- 
tion long led them to regard the labourer as 
a barbarian, not to be admitted into public 
gardens or museums for fear of mischief, and 
hardly to be trusted in the public streets with- 
out a police officer in sight, receive at the Crys- 
tal Palace a dignified daily rebuke. The vast 
masses concentrated every morning in Hyde Park 
are characterized by good humour, a disposition to 
oblige, and a ready courtesy towards strangers. 
All petty feelings, if such continue to exist, are 
for the time kept down out of respect to the Genius 
of the spot.—This is not the least important of all 
the many important morals of the scene. 

Well filled the Crystal Palace has now frequently 
been,—but not yet unpleasantly crowded. The 
Executive Committee have not yet had to cry to 
the public—“ Hold! enough :”—but the time is 
probably coming when they must expect to be 
overcrowded. Accordingly, the devising of a set 
of signals for notifying to the people outside when 
the edifice is full occupies attention. One or two 
schemes of which we have heard seem to us to 
lack simplicity and rapidity of effect. Asa great 
object will be to prevent a mob at the doors of 
the Palace—or even in Hyde Park itself,—the 
signals should be such as will inform the public 
while on their way towards the Park, and turn 
them at a distance into different lines of move- 
ment. Something like the following plan would 
seem to answer the purpose. A dozen large flags 
with the word ‘‘ Full” marked on them in bold 
characters might be kept ready for raising on the 
most conspicuous places of the metropolis,—for 
instance, one on the Marble Arch, another on the 
Wellington Statue, a third at the Regent’s Circus, 
a fourth on the Nelson Column, and so on.—The 
moment it becomes necessary to close the doors, a 
signal may be given from the building itself for 
displaying these flags. 

A more difficult question arises as to what can 
be done for the multitudes of visitors coming from 
the provinces. The London and North-Western 
Railway alone, we are told, is providing to con- 
vey no less than 1,600,000 persons to the Exhi- 
bition. Other companies have heavy contracts 
on their hands :—so that by the month of August 
it is not improbable that more persons will be in 
London for this purpose than can by any possibility 
get into the interior of the building. Should any 
large number come up from a distance to see the 
Works of Industry and be compelled to return 
without seeing them, the evil and annoyance will 
be very serious. Are there no means of letting 
the provincial workmen know before they leave 
their native place whether they can be certain of 
admission into the Crystal Palace when they arrive 
in London? Many can come for no more than a 
day—still more for only two or three days. If no 
regulation be adopted, it will be very possible a 
few weeks hence for many to be denied entrance 
for two or three consecutive days. To revent 
this, might not some agency be establis ed for 
selling the tickets beforehand? Thus far, every- 
thing connected with the great work of the Exhi- 
bition has been so marvellously successful—on all 
sides there has been such a complete unanimity of 
good feeling,—that it would be matter of extreme 
regret to find any occasion arise requiring the in- 
terference of the Police. 
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MAPS AND GLOBES IN THE PALACE OF GLASS. 


The art of Map-making is one of considerable 
importance as regards the interes's of trade and of 
science ;—-and within the walls of the Crystal 
Palace the materials for an estimate of its present 
position may be found in great abundance and 
variety. The history of this branch of art-manu- 
facture is involved in great obscurity. Whether 
the Persian commissioners of Darius the First 
whose mission is referred to by Herodotus, Anaxi- 
mander the Milesian, or some ancient Phoenician 
mariner first conceived the idea of representing 
sections of the earth on a level plane, may be dis- 
puted ‘till the crack of doom,”—-but any man 
who before going into the Exhibition will take 


the trouble to look over a mere collection of maps_ 


a century or two old may readily satisfy himself 
that immense progress has been made in the 
manufacture of these instructors in recent years. 

The fact which is perhaps most striking in regard 
to the maps and globes exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace, is, the high degree of excellence attained 
by so many different producers of these articles. 
A: hundred years ago, there was hardly a good 
atlas in existence. The so-called maps of the 
Middle Ages are among the choicest treasures 
of the chronicler of human ignorance and error. 
Guillaume Delisle and D’Anville, both Frenchmen, 
were the first to give a certain amount of celebrity 
and importance to the art of mapping, in the 
eighteenth century. Fontenelle says of Delisle 
that in his map he taught the geography of the 
Russias to Peter the Great ; and Gibbon spoke of 
him as “‘ the prince of geographers until the ap- 
pearance of the greater D’Anville.” Men now 
living may remember a time when D’Anville’s 
maps were considered not merely as the best but 
as the only authority to which appeals in disputed 
questions of geography would fairly lie. His 
atlas was published at a very high price, and 
was to be found only in the libraries of the 
wealthy. At the present time, this able and emi- 
nentgeographer is superseded, not only by theWylds 
and Arrowsmiths of England, the Kummers of 
Germany, the Mitchells and Calvin Smiths of 
America—the high-priced map and globe manu- 
facturers—but even by the cheap atlases of the 
Messrs. Chambers and the Penny Maps of Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall. The love for and interest in 
geographical studies has spread from the mansion 
to the cottage, — and many an English peasant 
could now school the shade of Ptolemy in the 
use of the globes. Messrs. Chapman & Hall's 
Penny Maps are among the marvels of an age re- 
markable for producing great results at a small 
cost,—and as an illustration of cheapness deserved 
a place amid the gathered industries of the world. 

It is natural—at least in these days—for a geo- 
grapher to know his own country best. The maps 
of America drawn by Americans, the maps of 
Austria printed in Vienna, appear to leave nothing 
to be desired in the way of clearness of outline, 
nicety of arrangement, multiplicity of details, and 
reality of representation. Bachman’s view of New 
York and its vicinity is an excellent work as to 
drawing and execution, and in a few minntes 
makes the spectator quite familiar with the aspects 
of the great American city. A fine map of Vienna 
and its neighbourhood as far as the confines of 
Hungary seems to us to combine the advantages 
ofthe ordinary and the military maps in one plate. 
Here we see the jagged and broken channels, 
sluices, and rapids of the mighty Danube, not as 
they are represented even on good maps of that 
country,—but as they present themselves to the 
eye when viewed from the steeple of St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral. Streets, public edifices, roads, rivers, 
canals, are all rendered account of with minute 
accuracy of detail; and the nature of the country— 
whether it be flat or hilly, wooded or bare, inha- 
bited or uninhabited, cultivated or uncultivated— 
is. well presented to the eye. We know of no 
English maps of the United States or of the 
Austrian Empire to compare with the specimens 
sent from those respective countries. 

England seems strongest on neutral or unoceu- 
pied ground. Our maps of Southern Asia, of 
Polynesia, of various partsof Africa,—and generally 





speaking the maps of large sections of the earth’s 
surface made by Mr. Wyldand Mr. Arrowsmith,— 
appear to us to hold the foremost place. They are 
better drawn and have more particularity of in- 
formation than any others :—the latter a necessary 
consequence of our ramified naval, military, and 
colonial relations with every part of the globe. 

From the appearance of the walls of the Crystal 
Palace, we are led to suppose that general maps 
have hitherto been manufactured in the United 
States for educational rather than for purely 
scientific purposes. Bidwell’s school maps strike 
us as equal to the best of their kind produced in 
this country. The names of seas and continents 
are marked down boldly, —the bright colours attract 
attention and aid in fixing both names and bound- 
aries in the memory. ‘The chief novelty, how- 
ever, in this department are the portable globes 
intended for suspension. The material of which 
they are made is Indian rubber. A moderately 
sized globe when filled with air, which is blown 
into it as into a common air cushion, may be 
compressed and folded into the compass of a small 
pocket-book. ‘They are very light,—yet it is said 
that they are durable. They will hang by an 
almost invisible thread from the ceiling :—thus 
having the appearance of being self-sustained in the 
midst of space. For schools and travelling pro- 
fessors they seem admirably adapted :—and it is 
probable that they will ere long be introduced into 
this country. 

Among the maps and plans in the English de- 
partment there are several to attract and reward 
attention. 


miles, —the extent of his telescope’s range of 
power. The mouth of the great crater, believed 
to be twenty-eight miles in diameter, is nearly 
palm’s-breadth. Were the Crystal Palace in the 


moon, it would be discoverable and would find its | 


shape and locality marked in Mr. Nasmyth’s draw- 
ings. A huge map of Manchester, drawn and executed 
by Mr. Joseph Adshead, shows the remarkable 
features of the manufacturing capital of the North 
and the front views of its chief public buildings :— 
among which the new Free Library is conspicuous. 
A series of the Ordnance Maps hang on the west- 
ern wall. Mr. Wyld exhibits an interesting plan 
of London in the early part of Elizabeth’s 
reign.—W ould it not be a good idea to collect the 
authentic maps of London from the earliest period 
and print them as a companion to the several his- 
tories? Such a volume of maps would be of great 
convenience to the scholar,—and there are few 
educated men for whom it would altogether fail in 
interest. We place the suggestion at Mr. Wyld’s 
service. 





BOOKS AND PRINTING. 

Tn our notice of this department of the Crystal 
Palace, the objects of graphic art exhibited by the 
Imperial and Government printing establishment 
at Vienna may fairly claim the place of honour. 
These specimens of printing, both in type and in 
colours, must be seen before their full delicacy, 
brightness, and finish can be understood. The 
flowers printed for Hartinger’s ‘ Paradisus Vindo- 
bonensis,’ the butterflies, petrifactions, copies of 
medieval art, Roman vessels, and fragments of 
mosaic, used for the illustration of recent works 
on art and science, are as gorgeous in their tints 
and as soft in their shading as the most skilful 
handiwork,—while the difference of cost is quite 
startling. 

A congeries of all the alphabets of the globe com- 
mences the series of typographical curiosities. On 
one hand, they range from the Chinese characters, 
to which are added the Koreanic and Japanese 
characters,—on the other, from the African hiero- 
glyphic signs, immediately followed by the Phe- 
nician characters, which represent the first known 
signs of writing, down to the most modern. All 
other alphabets probably took their origin from 
the first series, —and then struck out into number- 
less ramifications, which are here traced down to 
the characters used throughout the world at. the 
present day. Perhaps on the whole the most re- 
markable production in the field of foreign lan- 





Mr. Nasmyth contributes a number cf| 
lunar maps taken at an apparent distance of fifty | 





Lord’s Prayer, printed with Roman type in 60g 
languages and dialects,—a second section of Which 
contains 206 languages and dialects printed jn the 
characters severally proper to the language of each 
respective nation. Toeach Lord’s Prayer printed 
with foreign types is appended a literal translation 
and key for the pronunciation of each separate 
letter :—so that the work is notso much addresseq 
to the curious as to the serious philologist. and the 
amateur student.—But these are only part of the 
ample materials for a study of the history of 
graphy exhibited by the Austrian Imperial esa, 
blishment. Besides the types and forms of a) 
countries,—we have here the types and forms of 
letters used in various centuries, i 
below the objects illustrative of typometry 
specimens of different languages, printed on folig 
sheets. They commence with the German 

of the present day, followed by the letters used for 
printing during the Middle Ages, the forms of 
which are represented by moveable types as fap 
back as the sixth century. The series progress 
until we meet with the Guttenberg types,—the 
gradual developement of the character of the letters 
used at the present day being distinctly shown. 4 
folio page of the Guttenberg Bible in a frame hag 
been imitated with types which bear a close resem. 
blance to the original. These expensive types 
have not, however, been east for Imperial di 

at the World’s Exhibition. They are used in actual 
printing. The directors of the Vienna establish. 
ment adopt the same rules with respect to printing 
which the erudite artist would adhere to in painti 
an historical picture. They use the forms of the 
particular age. They re-produce ancient works as 
nearly as they can in the manner and taste of the 
olden time,—even down to the quality of paper 
and the forms of the letters. 

After the Austrian, the largest collection of spe 
cimens in printing is that of the British and Fore} 
Bible Society. Their case of Bibles translated inte 
a great number of foreign languages is interesting 
as a monument of British energy and scholarship, 
It contains 165 volumes, printed in so many differ- 
ent languages,—being five less than the whole 
number of reprints made since the institution of 
the Society in 1804 ; and of this number, 118 are 
translations never before printed.— Messrs. Brad- 
bury & Evans show some capital specimens of typo- 
graphy. Messrs. Figgins’s “form” of pearl 
containing 220,000 pieces, and weighing 140th, 
shows the accuracy of the manufacture,—the whole 
series of minute pieces being held together by 
lateral pressure, technically termed “‘ locking up.” 
Messrs. Miller & Richard, of Edinburgh, exhibit 
a specimen of printing in the smallest types ever 
produced in this country, the letters being » 
minute as to require a powerful magnifier for their 
comfortable reading. 

The specimens. of bookbinding exhibited in the 
Crystal Palace are of varied excellence. The 
American binders are more remarkable for sound 
heavy binding than for grace of design and beauty 
of workmanship. Their attempts at fancy-work— 
those of Bradley, for example—would provoke the 
mirth of Hayday. The tooling is irregular, and 
there is a glare of gold without taste or finish—In 
richness of effect and wealth of decoration the 
Viennese binding is of first-class excellence.—Our 
own firm of Messrs. Barritt & Co. show some 
examples of electrotyped metal covers which look 
very noble,—and are especially adapted for eccle- 
siastical works. Mr. Wright has some good imita- 
tions of French and German styles. Leighton's 
bindings are chaste and yet gorgeous. Macomie 
almost rivals the Viennese in this luxurious art: 
—a Bible bound by him in buhl and tortoiseshell 


being particularly fine. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP, 

Six weeks ago the Athenewm calculated the 
chances of a financial success accruing to the 
Crystal Palace,—found that a surplus might rea 
sonably be assumed to result,—and then (for the 
first time, we believe,) threw out a hint for pur 
chasing the splendid edifice and converting it to 
public uses. Weck after week since have we dwelt 
on this idea,—gone into particulars,—proved the 





guages is presented by Auer’s collection of the | fimancial practicability of our. suggestions, 
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eloped a series of. details. Nor were our pro- 
on js confined to the knowledge of our own im- 
Pesite circle of readers. Some of our metro- 
tan, and many of our provincial, contempora- 
fn Jent their several circulations to give extended 
nublicity to our views. We are now glad to find 
Fie subject taken up by an author who. in a pam- 
t entitled ‘Shall we keep the Crystal Palace, 
and have Riding and Walking in all Weathers 
Flowers, Fountains, and Sculpture ”’, adopts 

y of our views,—without however giving us 
credit for them. We agree with him, however, 
as far as he goes,—and are glad to have the benefit 


ting the Palace of Glass. 

It. may interest some of our readers to know 
that the House of Lords may now be viewed by 
the public twice, instead of once, a week, —on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays,—and that greater 
facility has been conceded in the matter of pro- 
curing tickets of admission. These are to be sought 
at. the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, adjoining 
the House ; and instead of applying, as before, 
only on the Wednesday for tickets which were to 
admit on the Saturday, parties may now obtain 
them on each of the days above mentioned (from 
11 till 5, we believe) for instant admission. 

The snares and delusions of the Welch Eisted- 
fodd threaten to extend into Scotland. The High- 
land press is engaged in shouting a chorus of con- 

tion on the prospect of what they assert is the 
opening of a brighter day than ever for the ancient 
of the Gael. The Queen, they pretend, 
has engaged—or is about to engage—a Gaelic 
teacher for the royal family. Spoken at court and 
in the domestic circle of royaliy, they think that 
anew impetus will be given to the study of this 
departing tongue in society and in schools. These 
notions, whether founded or unfounded, are full of 
the germs of future mischief No one has, of 
course, a right to interfere with the studies of 
royalty ; but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that-this supposed adoption of the old idiom of the 
Highlands will be used in those remote districts as 
an excuse and a sanction for prolonged ignorance 
of the only tongue which in these islands can be 
made the efficient medium of law, literature and 
civilization. Among the worst and most un- 
manageable obstacles in the way of the reformer 
are the remnants of old languages still existing in 
Wales, Connaught, Cornwall, and the Scotch 
Highlands. The ignorant peasants in their iso- 
lated haunts are unquestionably attached to these 
time-descended idioms—and in return their reten- 
tion of them tends to keep them ignorant and iso- 
lated. The wise man will pause ere he take any 
neasure calculated to assist in maintaining them 
inthis benighted state as regards the rest of the 
world. We have no desire to see Gaelic cease to 
hold its proper place in the studies of the scholar 
and the antiquarian ; but the farm-labourer or the 
sheep-tender can only use one language to any 
practical purpose, and while that language is other 
than English he is kept out of nearly all the pri- 
vileges which our national wealth, energy, equal 
law and noble literature are supposed to confer on 
the humblest inhabitant of these islands. 

Among other facilities for recreation and infor- 
uation offered to our visitors in the present season, 
Weare requested to state that the London Mecha- 
ics’ Institution in Southampton Buildings, Chan- 
cary Lane, is open gratuitously to foreigners visit- 
ng London during the Exhibition : —and also 
that members of provincial institutions of a similar 
character will be admitted gratuitously to the 

and reading-rooms on producing their cards 
ofmembership. 


proved dwellings for the poor has just been 
inished in New Street, Golden Square, at a cost 
f1,1201. In the form of the building every regard 

been paid to the comfort and convenience of 
the oevupants. There are four floors, and two sets 
if apartments on every floor, each set comprising 


met with in the dwellings of the humbler 
On the basement floor there are four 





of his. assistance in devising some scheme for per- , 


Anew pile of building intended to serve as im- | 


rooms, coal cellar, a shaft for conveying | 
the dust: downwards, a meat-safe, sink, cupboards, | 
d:various other conveniences such as are not | 


wash-houses, each containing a copper for the use 
of two families,—and care has been taken to pro- 
mote complete ventilation throughout the build- 
ing. The terms on which it is proposed that each 
suite of rooms shall be let have been fixed at the 
rate of 6s. 6d. a-week for the first and second 
floors, 5s. 6d. for the third floor, and 4s. 6d. for 
the fourth. Every effort has been made to save 
the oecupants from the necessity of incurring large 
expenses in furniture, and with this view many 
“fixtures” have been supplied which are not gene- 
rally found in unfurnished hovses.— Viscount In- 
gestre and a few others interested in the working 
classes, we hear, are endeavouring to provide a 
| similar pile of ereetions for the parish of St. 
George, Hanover Square.—This is a movement 
all the steps of which we follow with more than 
common interest. 

Miss Overweg has received a letter from 
Mr. Crowe, the British Consul at Tripoli, from 
which the following are extracts.—‘‘ Although I 
have had no direct communication from your 
brother and his fellow-travellers since the end of 
October last, I hxsten to inform you that a Tenel- 
kum Tuarick who arrived at Mursuk the begin- 
ning of this month (May) reports that they had 
left the country of A r, and having traversed the 
Tuarick districts in safety, had arrived in Sudan. 
But the place and date of their arrival are not 
stated. He reports, also. that the southern dis- 
tricts are perfectly tranquil; and the communica- 
tion being open, I hope that your letters and the 
Atheneewm—which I receive regularly—will reach 
the travellers svon after they arrive in Bornu, 
together with the money and merchandise which 
will be forwarded by the first caravan that leaves 
Mursuk.” 

Readers of the life of Howard will remember a 
curious account of the action of the ‘‘ courts of re- 
conciliation” as witnessed by the philanthropist in 
Denmark. These courts have recently attracted 
the attention of an English ex-chancellor,—and by 
an order of the House of Lords a return has been 
obtained and printed showing the results during a 
term of twenty years. The accounts are rendered 
up to 1846; in which year it is stated that out of 
24,625 cases undertaken—16,068 were adjusted to 
the satisfaction of all parties or stopped by mutual 
consent—324 were postponed for further consi- 
deration or to give the quarrelling parties time to 
allay their passions and settle their differences for 
themselves—8,233 were referred to the regular 
courts of law—and only 2,761 came to actual trial 
There is in England a growing disposition to avoid 





as we learn by a note on the fly-leaf, in the hand- 
writing of King James—when taken prisoner after 
the battle of Sedgemoor. It is about six inches 
long and four broad, and has a black leather cover. 
The contents are of a varied description, and sin- 
gularly illustrative of the character of the writer. 
Prayers, songs, medical receipts and accounts of 
journeys and personal expenses are mixed up con- 
fusedly together—sometimes carefully written, at. 
others hastily scribbled. One or more of the songs 
are accompanied by the music belonging to them ; 
and it is conjectured that the words at least were 
the authorship of the duke. Others of the songs 
are well known as the productions of poetical con- 
temporaries. Should Mr. Roberts’s ‘ Life of Mon- 
mouth’ come to a new edition,—the leaves of this 
pocket-book will probably furnish that writer with 
hints and particulars worth publication. 

The conductors of the Whitelands Training 
Institution for Schoolmistresses state in their 
report, that they have obtained a building grant 
of 3,970/. from the Committee of Council on 
Education. The additional ereetions—which are 
to cost about 8,000/.—are in progress,—and are 
expected to be ready at the end of the year. Since 
the last report, the annual payment of the students 
has been raised from 171. to 20/., with, it is said, 
beneficial effects. The balance on the year’s ac- 
count is, 37/. 12s. 6d. in favour of the Institution. 

The Geological Society of France will hold its. 
annual meeting this year at Dijon. The Congress 
will commence on Sunday, the 14th of September. 

Would an ocean penny postage pay? That isa 
question to be solved. The inland system has been 
so well established by ten years of trial as very 
naturally to suggest the extension of a similar 
system to the ocean. If it can be demonstrated to 
be possible, no one doubts that it will be desirable 
to make this extension. But is it possible for 
Great Britain to constitute herself post-carrier to 
all the world without incurring an absolute loss 
in the service? Mr. Elihu Burritt replies in the 
affirmative without hesitation. We cannot say 
that we share his enthusiasm to the full extent, 
or admit that his calculations are free from error 
and exaggeration. But the object to be gained 
is of such importance to the rapid develope- 
ment of commerce, to the increase of friendly 
feeling between nation and nation, and to the 
vivification of every other good and peaceful ele- 
ment in the world, that it should command the 
best and earliest attention of those who have to 
legislate on the affairs of empires. It is well known 
to politicians, that the carrying of letters by the 


the law tribunals, and it may be anticipated | present mails, at high prices, involves a consider- 
that the Danish system would work well in this | able yearly outlay, for which there is no direct 


country. Umpires and voluntary references are | 


return in money,—though, at the same time, there 


now common among men of the middle classes. | is no doubt that we gain influence by it, serve 


The lower orders have not yet arrived at this | 


the interests of our trade, and obtain early and 


advanced point of civilization, — not because the | accurate information. Our insular position compels 
idea of making a neutral party judge of the | us to maintain a mail squadron ; and we already 


case is unknown to them, so much as for want of 
confidence in the honour, intelligence and impar- 
tiality of their fellows. Quarrels among workmen, 
neighbours and families might, as in Denmark, 
be almost always reconciled in a few minutes by 
a wise and skilful third person, above all suspicion 
of a leaning towards either side, and discharging 
the office of mediator in a kindly and generous 
spirit. In Denmark, the mediator is a simple 
magistrate. His is a voluntary court. He decides 
according to common sense,—and he is net armed 
with power to inflict heavy penalties. But the 
litigants rarely appeal from his decision to that of 
a regular court, as their honour is concerned in 
abiding by the award of their elected umpire.— 
| Such a tribunal would prevent thousands of fri- 
volous law-suits in this country, and help to make 
law and constituted authority more respected and 
more respectable. 

On Saturday last, Sir R. I. Murchison, as Pre- 
sident of the Geographical Society, held the first of 
his annual soirées at his mansion in Belgrave 
Square. The attendance was very numerous.—The 
tables were decorated with numerous Geographical 
works and illustrations. 

A relic of the Duke of Monmouth has just been 
added to the MS. treasures of the British Museum. 
| It consists of a pocket-book found on his person— 





carry nearly all the letters which pass and re-pass 
between this country and the continents of Europe 
and America. The machinery is therefore all 
created, and an experiment might be tried with 
little or no risk. There are three grand points at 
which we deliver and receive our foreign corre- 
spondence :—Calais, for France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, Turkey, and the East,—Ostend, 
for Belgium, Prussia, Germany, Russia, Austria, 
and the North,—New York, for the vast continent 
of North America. It would certainly not be im- 
possible to try the experiment with a chance of 
success at any one or more of these ports for a year 
or two. Dover and Calais offer the best field for a 
trial :—and they are the scenes of an abuse which 
needs instant correction. From London te Paris 
the postage is 10d. :—that is, from London to 
Dover, 1d.; from Calais to Paris, 24d.; from Dover 
to Calais, about twenty miles, by water, 64d. !— 
There is neither reason nor good policy in this 
extravagant charge. From Jersey to ‘Shetland, 
1,000 miles, the rate is 1d.,—from Semlin to Aix- 
la-Chapelle, 3d.,—from the Rio Grande to the St. 
Lawrence, 14d.,— from Trieste to Lubeck, 3d. 
From Dover to Ostend, three times the dis- 
tance between Dover and Calais, the ocean rate 
is 3d. From Liverpool to New York, 3,000 miles, 
the rate is 84d. In order to produce the same 
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amvuunt of revenue as ac present under a uniform 
penny system, the number of letters carried to and 
from Ostend would need to be tripled,—and our 
experience at home would lead us to suppose that 
this increase would soon take place. The French 
rate is altogether unreasonable, and ought to be re- 
duced. A penny rate would certainly yield as large 
a revenue from Calais as from Ostend,—and both 
routes would no doubt pay ata penny. With regard 
to America, the case is different :—the immense 
distance and the ten or twelve days’ sea-voyage are 
elements which must add more or less to the ex- 
pense. But there is very good reason to believe 
that with less jobbery in making our mail contracts 
the large sums now paid to the Cunard line might 
be materially reduced. Compared with the charge 
for goods and passengers, the letter rate is at pre- 
sent enormously high. A man weighing 200 lb.— 
not to speak of his trunks, boxes, and portmanteaus 
—will take up at least ten times as much room 
as a bag of letters of equal weight. He will con- 
sume no small quantity of ducks, fowls, bread, 
wine, beer, and vegetables,—he will expect to be 
served with attention night and day, —he will 
claim a right to quarrel with the officers and abuse 
the captain,—he will perhaps smoke and swear, 
and otherwise worry the passengers in the cabin, 
—yet he will have to pay for all these luxuries only 
some 30/.; while a harmless bag of letters of equal 
weight, content with a dark corner and with being 
left alone, is mulcted for its simple transport from 
Broadway to St. George’s Pier more than 2301. 
We speak now of the actual and the possible. If 
two hundred-weight of whims and wants, flesh and 
phantasies, besides luggage, can be taken from 
Liverpool to New York for 30/. by the mail- 
packets, surely a bale of letters, like a bale of 


cotton, may be carried for a third of the money ? | 


If we are right in this supposition, 6,400 letters 
might be sent over the Atlantic for 10/.—or con- 
siderably less than a halfpenny each. We recommend 
this mode of illustrating their theory with regard 
to America to the ocean postage reformers. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
OPEN.—Adniission (from Eight o’clock till Seven), 1s.; Cata- 
logue, 1s. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERs and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DALLY, 
from Ten to Six.—Admissivn, 1s. ; Catalogue, ls. 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


ITION of 


The GENERAL EXHIBITION 





PICTURES by_ the 
LIVING PAINTERS of ALL COUNTRIES is NOW OPEN 
to the Public, in Lichfield House, No. i3, St. James’s Square. 
On Mondays, from 11 to 6 o'clock ; and _ in the evening of the same 
day, lighted with gas, from 8 to 11 o'clock. On the other days of 
the week, open in the day only, from 11 o'clock a.m. to 8 in the 
evening.—Admittance, 1s. 


The ORIGINAL DIORAMA, Regent’s Park.—NOW_ EX- 
HIBITING, Two highly interesting Pictures, each 70 feet broad 
and 5v feet high, represeuting MOUNT ATNA, in Sicily, during 
an Eruption ; and the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS on 
the Rhine, with various effects. Admission to both Pictures only 
gee Os under twelve years, half-price. Open from 

en till Six, 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 
Diorama of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, exhibiting 
Southampton, the Bay of Biscay, Cintra, the Tagus, Tarifa, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Algiers, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, the Red Sea, 
Aden, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, and the ificent M 1 
“The Taj Mehal,” the exterior by moonlight, the beautiful cate- 
way, and the gorgeous interior, lighted by crystal and golden 
lamps, is NOW OPEN DAILY, at Twelve, Three and Eight 
o’clock.— Admission, 18., 28. 6d. 
before each representation. 





. and 38, Doors open half-an-hour 


JERUSALEMand the HOLY LAND.—The GREAT SACRED 
DIORAMA. The largest ever exhibited. The Figures life size, 
and all the objects of corresponding magnitude and grandeur. 
Painted under the direction of Mr. W. Bevery, from authentic 
Sketches by Mr. W. H. Bartiett.—In order to give due effect 
and reality tu various scenes, and render them still more impres- 
sive and beautiful, Mozart’s ‘Kyrie Eleison’— Hymn, ‘ Alla 
Trinita Beata’—a Chorale, composed expressly—-the original Jews’ 
Hymn of Lamentation—and the Grand Prayer from * Mosé in 

tto,’ are sung by an efficient choir, under the direction of “r. 

- K Tuty, and accompanied by him on the Harmonium.— 
Daily, a: Twelve, Three, aud Eight o'clock. — Admission, 18. ; 
Reserved Seats, 28. 6d. 

ST. GEORGE'S GALLERY, HYDE PARK CORNER. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND THE ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC LNSTIVUTION.—All the MOST INTERESTING 
DEPOSITS at the GREAT EXHIBITION will, in turn, be 
et =D ON at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
ON.—The P RESENT \.ECTURES are on the CHEMISTRY 
of the MINERALS and CRASTALS at the Great Exhibition, be- 
Gasies with DIAMON Ds, RUBIES and PEAKLS, by J: H. 

epper, Esq.—POPULAR LECTURE by Dr. Bachhoffner_on 
the forthcoming TOTAL ECLIPSE of the SUN.—The KOTA- 
TION of the EARTH, exhibited by Fi. UCAULT’S Experi 
ments.—The great economy of Cooking by GAS explained.—A 
LECTURE on the HISTORY of the HARP, by Frederic. 
Chatterton, Esq., with Vocal Illustrations.—T\WO SERLES OF 
SPLENDID DISSULVING VIEWS.— DIVER and DIVING 
BELL, &c. &c.— Admission, 18.; Schools, Half-price.—Upen daily 
from a Ten till Five, and every evening from Seven till 

y en, 





OVviwi a ve «Ad deto AW ad UU LU ..— 6 ie 
FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 
at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, from Nine till Dusk.—Ad- 
mittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 
STaTIsTicaAL.—June 16.—Lord Overstone, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—A paper was read by F. G. 
P. Neison, Esq. on ‘The Rate of Mortality among 
Persons of Intemperate Habits.’—He commenced 
by explaining that the primary reason for collect- 
ing the data brought forward was, to apply the 
results to life assurance operations; and he had 
consequently included only well marked cases of 
intemperance,—not brought into his observations 
mere occasional drinkers, or what is termed gene- 
rous or ‘free livers.” Throughout the whole of 
the tables the mortality shown was frightfully 
high. In the 6111°5 years of life to which*the 
observations extended, 357 deaths had taken place ; 
but if these lives had been subject to the same rate 
of mortality as the general population of England 
and Wales, the number of deaths would have been 
110 only, or less than one-third. At the term of 
life 21—30, the mortality was upwards of five times 
that of the general community, and in the succeed- 
ing twenty years it was above four times greater, 
the difference gradually becoming less and less. 
An intemperate person of 20 years of age has an 
equal chance of living 15°6 years, one of 30 years 
of age 13°8, and one of 40 years 11°6 years, while 
a person of the general population of the country 
would have an equal chance of living 44°2, 36:5, 
and 28°8 years respectively.—Some curious results 
were shown in the influence of the different kinds 
of drinks on the duration of life:—beer drinkers 
averaging 21°7 years, spirit drinkers 16-7 years, 
and those who drink both spirits and beer indis- 
| criminately 16:1 years. These results, however, 
were not more curious than those connected with 
the different classes of persons. The average dura- 
tion of life after the commencement of intemperate 
habits among mechanics, working and labouring 
;men was 18 years; traders, dealers, and mer- 
, chants, 17; professional men and gentlemen, 15; 
and females 14 yearsonly. But perhaps the most 
curious circumstance disclosed was the remarkable 
| similarity between the proportion of crime in the 
sexes to the proportion of deaths from assigned 
causes of intemperance. It was shown that the 
tendency to crime in the male sex is nearly five 
times greater than that of the female, or, more 
strictly, in the relation of 336 to 1581, while the 
ratio of death to the population from assigned 
causes of intemperance at age of 20 and upwards 
is in the relation of 8011 to 36769—a most re- 
markable agreement, the difference being under 
24 per cent.—Mr. Neison concluded by giving an 
estimate of the number of drunkards in England 
and Wales. From this it appeared that the num- 
ber of males was 53,583, and females 11,223, 
making a total of 64,806,—which gives 1 drunk- 
ard to every 74 of the male population, 1 to every 
434 of the female, and 1 in 145 of both sexes. 
Mr. Kennedy brought before the Society a notice 
of the Census of the United States for 1850. 





Syro-Ecypt1an.—June 10.—Dr. Camps in the 
chair.—-A Note was read from Miss Fanny Cor- 
baux in reference to doubts thrown on her geo- 
graphical theory of the Exodus by a writer 
(A. B. G.”) in this paper :—but as Miss Corbaux 
has addressed ourselves at length on the subject, 
we may refer at once to the article which appears 
in our columns this week.—J. Adamson, D.D., 
communicated ‘Some Observations on the Ana- 
lysis of Languages.’ 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. Institute of Actuaries, 7. 

— British Architects, 8. 
Tvrs. Horticultural, 3. P 
Tuvurs. Zoological, 3.—General Business. 
Fri. sotanical, 8, 
Sat. Asiatic,2 








IMPORTANT EXPERIMENT AT THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTION. 
AN account of the following interesting experi- 
ment, made at the Royal Institution a few weeks 
ago by H. F. Talbot, Esq., has been presented to 
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NR PR EOE PO ee 
the Royal Society and to the Académie des Science, 


at Paris.— 

Instantaneous Photogenic Images.—It has | 
been adesideratum in photographic science toobtat 
a truly instantaneous portrait of a body in rapid 
motion. Some experimenters have indeed pub. 
lished what they call ‘instantaneous . 
but it will wally be understood that this is merely 
a phrase expressive of rapidity,—and that such pro. 
cesses do not in fact give distinct images of bodies 
moving swiftly across the field of view. 

A photographic process recently invented 
Mr. Talbot having appeared to him to exceed 
sensibility any other with which he was acquain’ 
he resolved to try whether it were possible to obtain 
by means of it an instantaneous image. The ex. 
periment was tried at the Royal Institution,—ang 
proved successful. The arrangements adopted 
were as follows,— 

A printed paper was fixed upon the surface of 
a wheel. A camera was carefully adjusted to 
give a correct image of this wheel. The room 
was then darkened, and a very sensitive plate was 
placed in the camera,—-the wheel was turned 
by a handle until it acquired a great velocity, 
—the greatest, in fact; which could be given 
to it. At this moment the camera was opened, 
and a powerful electric battery was discharged in 
front of the wheel, illuminating it with a sudden 
flash of brilliant light. The sensitive plate was 
then taken out of the camera, and the image was 
developed. The plate was found to contain an 
image of the words printed on the paper :—and it 
was remarkable to observe that there was no indis- 
tinctness of outline in them, notwithstanding the 
rapid motion of the wheel. 

The valuable uses to which this novel fact in 
Photography can be applied are too obvious to 
require to be specifically pointed out. It will 
only be necessary for photographers to devise 
convenient and easy methods of obtaining the 
electric spark and throwing it on the object, and 
we shall be able to arrest and embody the most 
fugitive phenomena which present themselves to 
the eye. 


by 
in 








PINE ARTS 
SCULPTURE FOR 1851. 

SCULPTURE, our readers too well know, has but 
little justice done to it in the annual Exhibi- 
tions of the Royal Academy. By some piece of 
unaccountable forgetfulness, the provision of a 
room for it in the wing of the National Gallery 
allotted to the Royal Academy was altogether 
overlooked. The error was attempted to be re- 
paired by the construction of the present ex- 
crescence at the back. The room, however, is 
wretchedly lighted,—and in every respect unfitted 
for its purpose. This fact, as we have shown 
from year to year, has been gradually leading 
sculptors to withdraw from the Exhibitions at the 
Royal Academy :—and the circumstances of the 
present year have given a more confirmed tone 
and more general character to that withdrawal. 
The Palace of Glass is rich in the means of light 
for every kind of purpose ; and the admission of 
Sculpture among the Industries there exhibited 
has caused virtually an adjournment of Sculpture 
for the present season into Hyde Park. So few 
are the works in this art demanding any notice in 
the Exhibition-room of the Royal Academy, that 
we have reserved them to be included in that 
general review which we purposed making of the 
Sculptures of Nations now assembled in Londen. 
It is to be observed, however, that of the works 
of Sculpture now exhibiting in the Palace of Glass 
a large proportion are not the product of the 
present year. The English portion of these have 
all had notice in our eolumns as, from time to 
time, they were first exhibited :—and whether, as 
regards native or foreign Sculpture, we can of 
course deal now, for the most part, only with what 
is new to our readers. F 

The first and most important question which 
suggests itself in reference to this subject is—How 
does English Art stand in comparison with the 
Sculpture of other countries ’—and this question 
cap, we think, be very satisfactorily answered. 
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the schools of Sculpture here represented, 
we should have no hesitation in giving the first 
place to that of England. Inferior to none in the 
ical qualities of the art, it is superior to 
most (though far enough from what we could 
desire) in the spiritualities. Very clever mani- 
ulation—consummate tricks of the chisel—more 
than one of our neighbours exhibit :—but these 
ualities are too often displayed in conceits and 
Groctations and eccentricities that are so many 
offences against our notion of the dignity and 
which are attributes of this most transcen- 
dental of the Arts. In all that relates to the sound 
enon of Sculpture we feel that the English school 
shows to great advantage among this gathering of 
ools. The inspiration which has shaped many 
, remarkable foreign work here is an inspiration 
of the hand, if we may so speak,—not of the heart. 
No amount of clever manipulation can raise the 
works of the chisel above the degree of mere sta- 
tuary. The Muse of Sculpture is no trickster. 
Like other rules, this generality of ours, to be 
true, must have its exceptions :—and amongst all 
the works of Sculpture exhibited in the Palace of 
Glass, the palm of superiority seems to be assigned 
by universal consent to the group of the Amazon 
on horseback, by Prof. Kiss of Berlin. A nobler 
work—one more original in conception or more 
admirable in its anatomy—has not been added to 
the treasures of modern Art for many a long day. 
The horse is all terror, surprise and pain—the tiger 
all grip and certainty of hold—the Amazon all 
etry and confidence that the spear which she 
wields will at once enter the brains of the monster 
before her. What wild expression and agony is con- 
veyed in the horse’s nostrils, and mouth, and eyes ! 
The Elgin marbles have nothing finer than the ani- 
mal’s head. From many points of view the drawing 
of the group is all but miraculous.—The original 
of this admirable piece of sculpture is at Berlin, 
—and in bronze. This copy is in zinc,—and has 
been bought, as we observed last week, by our 
American brethren. 
After Prof. Kiss’s ‘ Amazon,’ we are desirous to 


exhibit the British school in its strength; and will 
therefore speak of the Greek Hunter and Dog, by 
Mr. Gibson, and of Mr. Baily’s Youth and his Dog 
returned from the Sports of the Field,—although 
the former is an old acquaintance, and has long 
since had our good word. These works, similar 


in subject, contrast strongly in treatment. Mr. 
Gibson’s work is in the severe spirit of the antique. 
Had it been dug up in the baths of Caracalla, or 
in the ruins of Mzecenas’s villa, critics would have 
found more beauties in it than they will perhaps 
be willing now to allow. The attitude is easy, 
natural and appropriate. The composition, too, 
is very happy. This is a statue of which we may 
beproud. It has taken its place by the side of 
Flaxman’s ‘ Pastoral Apollo,’ Baily’s ‘ Eve’ and 
‘Sleeping Nymph, ’and other happy creations of our 
school of Sculpture. It belongs to Lord Yarborough, 
—and is more to our taste than any of the interest- 
ing collection of ancient marbles formed by Wors- 
ley, and now in his Lordship’s possession. Mr. 
Baily’s ‘ Youth and his Dog’ appears double in 
the Exhibitions of the present year. In the 
Transept of the Palace of Glass stands the 
plaster cast (beside a cast of the ‘Nymph pre- 
paring for the Bath’), which was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy last season, —and in 
the Academy stands the now completed marble. 
The work comes out nobly in the higher ma- 
terial :—among poetic figures it holds a fore- 
most place. Though scarcely more than a single 

re, the place of the dog and generally the ar- 
rangement at the base are so managed as to give 
breadth of effect and raise it to the dignity of a 
group. The fine forms are those of a hunter—but 
4 Greek hunter :—the muscles sufficiently pro- 
nounced to be in harmony with the exercise indi- 
tated, yet the contours polished into that ideal 
beauty which we associate with the poetical figures 
ofGreece, The hunter is resting ina leaning atti- 
tude after his exertions; and the features wear the 
melancholy and contemplative air which may be 
Sipposed to be caught from wandering amid the 
mountain solitudes.—The work has altogether the 
Peculiar characters of Mr. Baily’s genius as com- 


pared against the more severe treatment of Mr. 
Gibson. 

The universal appreciation which we hold to be so 
right in the case of Kiss’s ‘Amazon,’ we hold to be 
just as wrong in the instances of the Veiled Vestal of 
Raffaelle Monti and the Boy and the Broken Drum 
of M. Simonis. The ‘ Veiled Vestal’ is a trick in 
art hardly worth doing once, and certainly not 
worthy of repetition. Byan ingenuity which we 
have no desire to see copied at home, M. Monti 
has succeeded in expressing in one piece of marble 
the features of a beautiful female as seen beneath 
a veil. At first sight, one is inclined to think 
that the veil is not of marble,—that it is a real 
veil :—in other words, that it is an inferior trick to 
that which it is. As we approach nearer, this im- 
pression is removed,—and we see a conceit care- 
fully carried out,—a difficulty not worth the trouble 
of encountering ingeniously overcome. The trick, 
however, has its admirers beyond the mob ; for 


shire,—who has luckily shown at Chatsworth that his 
taste is not restricted to the prettinesses of sculpture. 


beauty of form and sentiment-without trick, a 


demical Art, and the same dexterity with the 
chisel as is exhibited in his ‘ Veiled Vestal.’ The 
sackcloth on the knees of Sir Richard Westmacott’s 
sweet female figure in Westminster Abbey finds 


to its true sack-cloth character,—and they at least 
know the taste of the many. The Veil of M. 


mankind. 


most original and successful pieces of sculpture in 
the whole collection. Yet, with all our admiration, 
we cannot say that we should care to possess it. 
The sentiment conveyed by the limbs, though true 


but still possessing merit, are the Susanna of 


sandro Puttanati, also of Milan. Both are in the 


the numerous works about them. 


Shell. Critics are greatly divided as to the merits 
of the Slave Girl. We have been admirers of it, 
as our readers know, from the first,—and after 
listening to every objection, we remain true to 
our first impression. Feeble though it be in parts, 
the sentiment—which is the soul of sculpture—is 
admirably appropriate, and the general composition 
is both novel and pleasing.—Among American 
works we may mention the figure of a Red Indian, 


being, if we have been rightly informed, the first 
work of sculpture chiselled out of American marble. 

The Boy and the Broken Drum, already referred 
to, by M. Simonis, is a piece of every-day nature 
truthfully rendered, and which everybody can and 
does understand. We are not, however, as we 
have said, among its admirers. The true Muse 
of Sculpture has no knowledge of themes like this. 
—Still less to our liking is another favourite with 
the town,—the Canadian Woman mourning the Loss 
of her Child, by L. de Cuyper of Antwerp. We 
admit the truth to nature in both compositions ; 
but one truth was not worth rendering,—and the 
other never should have been rendered. Of a yet 
worse character—though very clever—is the Bac- 
chante of Clesinger,—a drunken and not very well 
formed woman rolling indecently among bunches 
of grapes. Yet, this the Catalogue assures us is 
the marble statue ‘‘ which obtained the first prize 
of Sculpture at the Exhibition of 1848.” To our 
thinking, the statue has nothing of the Bacchante 
character about it. The juniper rather than the 
grape should lie at the bottom of the effect here 
represented.—From such exhibitions, we repeat, 
we can turn with pride and confidence to the com- 





parative spiritualities of our own school. 





composition removed from the cold rules of Aca- | 


The monster Munich Lion, save for the grandeur 
of its mere mass,—the Stuttyardt Horses—and Mr. 
M. C. Wyatt’s Dudley Dog—have little to recom- 
mend them. We must own to a doubt of the 
excellence of the Prudhoe Egyptian Lions at the 
British Museum :—in short to a very small appre- 
ciation of marble or bronze lions in general, and 
to a great indifference to the Monster Lion of 
Munich in particular. The Stuttgardt Horses are 
of the true rocking-horse school—not of the school 
of Sir Philip Sydney or of the Duke of Newcastle. 
Let the visitor compare the Stuttgardt horses with 
the horse of the ‘Amazon,’—or even with Wyatt's 
or Mr. Lough’s horses in their respective groups 
in the main avenue.—The equestrian group of 
Godfrey de Bouillon, by Simonis of Brussels, 
has spirit—but it is eclipsed by the Richard Cour 
de Lion of the Baron Marochetti. 

Among the better class contributions from 
abroad we must mention with praise the Captive 


the statue is the property of the Duke of Devon- | Love and Psyche calling on Love for Help, by M. 


Fraikin of Brussels, —two careful models of the 
female figure and prettily posed. Of the same 


M. Monti, too, has shown in his Eve after the Fall | praiseworthy character are the Lion in Love, by 
that he is capable of greater efforts. Here we have | 


M. Geefs of Brussels,—the Cupid Disarmed of 
M. Jacquet of Brussels,—the Dead Mother and 
Child attacked by a Falcon, the work of M. Au- 
guste Lechesne,—and Psyche trying to keep Cupid 


| from carrying the Gift of Beauty to Venus, by 


more admirers than the touching beauty of the face | 
and form. The guides direct especial attention | 


Benzoni of Rome. 

Our readers would not care to hear us critical 
a second time over Foley’s ‘Ino and Bacchus’ 
—his ‘Youth at a Stream,’—— Marshall's ‘Sa- 
brina,’—Bell’s ‘ Dorothea,—Mac Dowell’s ‘ Vir- 


| ginius’ or his ‘Girl Reading,’—Lough’s ‘ Michael,’ 


Monti has in the same way more admirers than | 
the delicate limbs and sweet face of his mother of | 


In the same room with M. Monti’s works is | 
the Ishmael, by Strazza, of Milan,—one of the | 


—or a host of other works in the Palace of Glass 
on which we have reported long ago. 

Pre-eminent among poetic figures of the Royal 
Academy are Mr. Marshall's Hebe rejected, Mr. 
Mac Dowell’s Psyche, and Mr. Foley’s Mother. 


, The face and the sentiment of the Psyche are both 
| charming :—but, as we have again and again said, 


and appropriate, is painful.—Less to our liking, | 
Antonio Galli, of Milan, and the Prayer of Ales- | 


Austrian room, with Monti’s statues :—where they | 
stand out superior in conception and execution to | 


there is no rendering Psyche. She is too spiritual 
for even the spiritualities of Sculpture. This 
beautiful presentment is Psyche only by virtue of 
the butterfly. Mr. Foley’s work is a very beau- 
tiful group of a Mother and two Children :—rich 
in composition, full of life in the children and of 
sentiment in the mother. It is charmingly 
grouped and modelled.—At the Crystal Palace 


| too much praise can hardly be given to the Nymph, 


America has reason to be proud of Mr. Hiram | 
Powers and his Greek Slave Girl and Boy with the | 


by, we believe, Mr. Stephenson,—remarkable as | 


by the late Mr. Wyatt of Rome, contributed to 
the Exhibition by Capt. T. Leyland,—or to the 
Nymph Glycera, by the same artist, and contributed 
| by the same gentleman. The larger Nymph is all 
| elegance, and grace, and in-born modesty. Art 
has indeed sustained a heavy loss by the death of 
this great sculptor.—Something of Wyatt’s feeling 
has been caught by Mr. Behnes in his statue of 
A Startled Nymph. 

The Burial of the Babes in the Wood, by Mr. 
John Bell, is a recent addition to the English 
Sculpture Room in the Palace,—and one that will 
not lessen the reputation of the school or that of 
the artist. We are disposed, however, to class it 
among the Boy and Drum productions :—as being 
rather tricksy than clever,—as something fitter for 
barley-sugar than for marble. Yet the children 
are charmingly innocent :—and Mr. Bell will be 
likely to have at least the ladies in his favour. 

In the portrait statue line, we may single out for 
praise the Flaxman of the late Mr. Watson. With 
the exception that the head is too small, this is an 
excellent work,—worthy of the great name whose 
image it preserves and among whose works it is 
hereafter to be placed. Akin in spirit to the 
‘Flaxman’ statue, and conceived and executed in 
the style of Chantrey, are the twin statues of Lords 
Eldon and Stowell, commenced by Chantrey, de- 
signed by Allan Cunningham, modelled by the late 
Mr. Watson, and carved in marble by Mr. Nelson. 
The Eldon is finely conceived, the drapery well 
adjusted, and the grave Lord -Chancellor-look 
caught very happily. The Stowell is not so good 
a figure. The two brothers are seated side by side, 
—and each statue is a separate block of marble. 
The weight of the group is twenty tons. 

Not the least instructive feature of the Royal 
Academy Sculpture Room is the number of small 
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statues of Sir Robert Peel. We counted some ten 
or twelve,—and all, curiously enough, are standing 
statues. The variety consists chiefly in the-roll of 
paper being sometimes in the right hand and-some- 
times in the left. Only one of these, it appears, is 
yet adopted for erection, —the statue for Leeds 
intrusted to Mr. Beknes. There is merit in the 
figure. 

In the bust line Mr. Weekes and Mr. Marshall 
stand supreme,—the former exhibiting a capi- 
tal bust of his father, built on Chantrey'’s bust of 
‘John Rennie,’—and the latter a bust of Mr. 
Beaufoy. Mr. Weekes received a long training 
under Chantrey ; but, with the exception of this 
bust and of the bust of ‘ Allan Cunningham,’ he 
has done little as yet to justify the expectations of 
his friends. Mr. Marshall has dealt more with 
Sabrinas and Psyches than with bust sculpture ; 
but his ‘Mr. Beaufoy’ shows that he has a true 
sense of the requirements of what is generally a 
well-paid branch of his art,—while his Jenner 
statue evinces a taste and feeling for portrait- 
sculpture of no ordinary kind. 

In the centre of the English Sculpture Room at 
the Crystal Palace, the Art-Union Committee has 
arranged the several statuettes sent in answer to an 
advertisement offering two premiums of 100/. and 
501. for the two best. The number of competitors 
is about thirty,—the artists’ names are unknown,— 
and the premiums are as yet unawarded. How the 
premiums will be assigned, it is, of course, not for 
us to guess :—but we may say that the committee, 
it appears to us, will have great difficulty in coming 
to their determination. No one work—no two 
works, indeed,—stand superior to all the rest :— 
eight or ten are of the same average excellence. 

The sculptor visiting the Crystal Palace should 
not omit to see the beautiful shield presented to 
the Prince Royal by his godfather of Prussia,— 
Mr. Cundy’s careful restoration of Queen Philippa’s 
tomb,—the sculpture and metal work in Mr. 
Pugin’s Medieval Rooms,—or the wood carvings 
both in the Austrian and in the English depart- 
ments. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
Exhibition of Ancient Masters. 

THE examples here by Rubens are not very 
remarkable. There is one exhibiting that species 
of allegory in which it was the habit of the time 
to deal. Whocan clearly understand the motives of 
thelarge picture of Juno transferring the Eyes of Argus 
to the Peacock’s Tail (No. 15)? As we have before 
eontended, such imagery is not within reach of the 
expressions of Art, In the substantial embodyings 
of form and colour, the subtleties of the metaphor 
are not to be apprehended. The difficulty is in- 
creased when the forms are carried to a point of 
reality which sinks all spirituality in the merely 
sensuous. Suchare the human forms which constitute 
the pictorial rendering of theallegory in thisinstance : 
——examples of feminine character whose accidental 
grossness is exaggerated by the splendid hues with 
which they are rendered. We like better the same 
master’s vigorous sketch of The Defeat of Maxentius 
near Rome, by Constantine (10),—and the truthful 
and boldly handled landscape The Watering Place 
(16), one of those Flemish scenes made familiar by 
his peculiar treatment. 

ere are here four large compositions — a 
Poultry Market, with Figures (14), a Fruit Market, 
avith Figures (21), a Fish and Fruit Market (39), 
and a Fish Market (44),—the figures in each of 
which are from the pencil of Lang Jan, as he is 
familiarly called,—otherwise known as John Van 

Sockhorst. Of these four subjects the last men- 
tioned is the least disagreeable. In the figures 
introduced into.each we miss the hand of Ruben: 
or of Jordaens. They alone could give the spirit 
and force to keep pace with the masterly touch 
with which Snyders could render the animals and 
still life. Without some such artistic qualities in 
the presentment of a class of subjects that have 
little interest in themselves and suggest litth 
variety in their combination with human forms, 
they are at best but huge canvases displaying th« 
misapplied talents of the artist, and unfi ted wher 
executed for any other position than the hall o1 
the corridor. 





Claude’s well-known treatment of The Enchanted 
Castle (18)—lately aconspicuousobjectat Mr. Wells's 
at Redleaf—may be examined here with renewed 
pleasure. Had it been less immediately in contact 
with the eye—at such distance as would hinder 
the peering into details which are not so sharply 
wrought as in many other of the celebrities in this 
country—the picture would have gained; for it 
is on its general effect and on the masses and 
gradations that its charm depends. We cannot 
resist again urging the poetry of this combination. 
It would be difficult to cite any example more 
highly representative of this quality, or of the 
artist’s consummate skill in depicting light and 
air.— The Landscape— Evening (80) is either a 
copy or one of those original pictures which, 
having become injured, have been daubed over 
by some ignorant restorer,—and of which in our 
time more than one has been known to fall into 
the possession of some unlucky wight with more 
means than discretion. A certain Devonshire 
collector and his pair of Claudes occurred to our 
mind when we beheld this hot and lurid canvas, 
foxy in its colour, dense and crowded in its effect, 
and most poorly drawn,—especially the architec- 
ture and its details. We turn to a more agreeable 
little Landscape—Evening (48),—with its warm— 
nay, golden — atmosphere, and its delicate grada- 
tions. It has, however, less of spirit in the touch : 
—which is too equable and similar for the true 
representation alike of near and of distant objects. 

But the landscape of all landscapes in this Exhi- 
bition is the small but exquisite one (88) by 
Gaspar Poussin. It gives a most perfect idea of 
the characteristics of this artist. The long cam- 
pagna-like distance, bounded by Alban or other 
hills,—a middle distance made up of some of those 
rich groupings which in the Val d’Arno or the 
Maremma meet the eye,—interfered with by bursts 
of water such as cascatelli supply, whose interest 
is continued on to a foreground wherein the noble 
chestnut and walnut trees of the climate play con- 
spicuous parts,—these are the constituents of one 
of the master’s smallest yet most perfect specimens. 
The picture is in the grandest style of landscape 
painting,—combining, in small compass, extent, 
force, colour, and atmospheric truth. This gem of 
the collection in the landscape department belongs 
to Mr. Holtord. 

The pictures of Panini are not in universal 
esteem :—doubtless, because of their very artificial 
character. One of the few exceptions is, the 
Interior of the Church of St. Paul at Rome (124): 
—whose roof has, since it was painted, been de- 
stroyed by fire. This picture has truth of effect 
and good drawing of the architectural quantities 
and forms. In the latter of these, there is an 
elegance in the expression of the several parts 
unusual with this artist. 

Full of fancy and sentiment is the Hagar and 
Ishmael (36) by Mola. It is treated in a most mas- 
terly style,—the landscape bordering on the grand, 
and the figures introduced with spirit and free- 
dom such as animate the painter in a sketch or 
first expression of his thoughts. 

The Baptism of Our Saviour (88) by Agostino 
Carracci, though less agreeable in its ensemble, has 
great excellence in the delineation of the humani- 
ties which form its incident. A severity in these 
bespeaks acquaintance with the most perfect Art,— 
and illustrates the care with which such matters 
were condeseended to by the historic landscape 
painters of that day. 

Rembrandt’s Landscape (77) strikes us as an 
artificial combination from the stores of a sketch- 
book so indifferently put together as to betray 
want of unity and probability. A repetition of the 
same object occurs too frequently,—and the left 
hand side carries conviction of its contrivance and 
meagreness of result. 

Spagnoletto’s Our Saviour at Emmaus (51) and 
Murillo’s Sta. Veronica (62) are additional testi- 
moniés to the truth of our assertion two weeks 
since, that the members of the Spanish school had no 
higher aim in the physiognomical character of their 
Scripture subjects than to take the peasant features 
under the emotion of strong passion-and make these 

lo duty for the holy personages required. Each 
of these pictures possesses in a high degree the 








attributes of the respective style of ite auth, 
The Muleteers (94) ascribed to Correggio rust 
be overlooked,—for the merit of the sketch ; = 
free and loose in its making out,—and for the try. 
dition attaching to it, that it was painted fora 
to defray the master’s expenses at an inn, 7 

The specimens of the Dutch school, neither 
nor numerous, vindicate in almost each instang: 
the claims of their several authors to distinction, by 
Hobbema, the best Landscape is numbered 54, Ou: 
of a densely-wooded scene is less agreeable; becayge 
it is not recommended by any striking effeet ef 
light and shade,—and_ because the colour is mone. 
tonous. It is, however, of higher quality than the 
Landscape numbered 49 :—which is a Very casual 
and unpicturesque combination.—Backhuysen jy 
superb in The Dutch Admiral De Ruyter and his 
Officers embarking (57). The water, which looks aliye 
with motion, is marvellously studied. The draw; 
of the waves is admirable.—The Wouvermans, J, 
Course au Hareng (58), is a very elegant picture, — 
full of finish, with more positive arrangement an 
less insipidity than usual with this painter.—Ther, 
are two small pictures only by Teniers :—a spirited 
little composition of Card Players (63),—and , 
tiny picture of Boors Smoking (105).—For exqni- 
siteness of finish we may mention F. Mieris’s Man 
with a Violin (31), and Netscher’s Lady feeding g 
Parrot (34). These are elaborations that almat 
make the eye ache to behold them. Like amount 
of finish but better art are displayed in Adrian 
Ostade’s Boors playing at Tric-Trac (23) and An 
Interior (27). These are exquisite in their local 
colour and harmonious general effects. —By Isaac 
Ostade there is the celebrated picture of An Jan 
Door, with Figures (67). This isa wondrous study 
of the picturesque both in its forms and in its 
colour.—We like the little Karl du Jardin, Catt 
Piece (33)— with the most beautiful rendering 
of the textures of the animals—better than wedo 
Adrian Vandevelde’s Landscape with Cattle and 
Figures (61). The latter is too heavy in its effect, 
—although the shadows have much truth. There 
is, however, wanting in it that transparency which 
is commonly associated with our idea of this 
painter’s treatments. 

By William Vandevelde there is an exquisite 
little example—Sea-Piece—A Calm (68). Thisis 
wondrous for its gradation. The eye penetrates 
to the extreme distance, passing over countless 
craft lying sullenly on the surface of the idle water. 
The drawing of these on so minute a scale isa 
marvel. Of yet smaller dimensions, but beautiful 
quality, is a Sea-Piece (26). A pendant to this, 4 
Calm (30), is also a very elegant expression of the 
artist’s speciality. A very gem in its way isthe 
little Sea-Piece (107) which hangs on the screen. 
In contrast with these there is by the same artist 
A Fresh Breeze (65). Its title suggests its natur, 
—and the inflated sails describe its extent.—by 
Ruysdael there is a small picture —a view, we 
suspect, near Haarlem—Landscape with effect of 
Sun (66)—showing one of those gleams across & 
flat land which this painter wrought with such 
illusive truth. There is, too, the Exterior, with 
Figures (69), by De Hooge, which was once the 
ornament of Mr. Wells’s collection,—-so remark- 
able for its fidelity in the rendering of an out 
door effect with little shadow and with no 
violent contrasts. It is unsurpassed for its 
adherence to the modesty of nature. Then, 
there is an excellent study of a White Horse (7), 
by Dirk Stoop. The Landscape, with Figures and 
Cattle (53) is an adequate representation of an 
artist with whose name is identified the power of 
expressing light and distance—Cuyp. _ These are 
most significantly put before us in this picture; 
and he has made no secret of his views on the 
direct opposition of chiar-oscwro and tint,—as may 
be observed by carefully inspecting the mode in 
which he has relieved the standing figure the 
foreground of the picture. Of extraordinary finish 
is F. Mieris’s Cabinet, with a Cavalier seated 10 
whom a Girl is serving Wine (73). Tt has*the 










truth of a daguerreotype controlled by profound 
render tpg Isaac Ostade’s Bow! Players (7°) 
is full of action and nature. Its truth must a 
inspired the late Mr. Coltins to that remarkable 
work on the like subject which is one of his greates. 
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The Trumpeter (79), by Terburg, is 
ihe well-known work from Mr. Hope's collection: 
characteristic group in which harmony of 
ral effect is evoked out of no very promising 
Having noticed a very excellent Landscape 
(95) by Waterloo, much moresolid than his etchings 
promise of, —and an Interior of a Kitchen 
fi0) by Zorgh, a master of no very common 
joourrence,—We pass on to the remaining pictures 
of deceased British artists that demand our atten- 
— are among the specimens of the British 
| three pictures by Wilkie in one of his later 

Jes; influenced by Spanish travel and the worship 
ofsome of the Spanish masters,—with what sacri- 
feof the earlier and finer manner which made his 
reputation universal as the painter of our domestic 
manners it would now be useless to insist on. These 
examples are, The Maid of Saragossa (115)—The 
Return of the Guerilla to his Family (134) —and 
Guerilla Councilof War ina Spanish Posada (136). 

Two of West's most celebrated battle-pieces, 
nade familiar by excellent engravings,—The Buttle 
of the Boyne (112) and The Battle of La Hogue (117) 
—attest the artist’s mastery in linear composition, 
ifthey do not satisfy the fastidious in the qualities 
offine colour. By Wilson there is a most elegant 
view of Genzano and the Lake of Nemi (139). It 
bas air and space, and a cool tone of the greatest 
refinement. Next to this in point of merit isa 
larger Landscape (128),—with a most luminous 
sky, worthy of Claude. It is marred, however, by 
anill-shaped tree which crosses it. The picture 
is evidently a combination of different countries. 
The distance is that of the Campagna, with St. 
Péter’s as it is seen on its long line,—the left-hand 
side has been suggested by remains in the vicinity 
ofTivoli,—and the right by castellated remains on 
our own coast. The trees are ad libitum introduc- 
tis. More agreeable in its form is the more 
pretending landscape Apollo and the Seasons (122), 
—well-known as the purchase of Nollekins for 
$0l.!_ While it is, however, superior in form, it 
is much inferior in tone to the last named. The 
view of L’Arricia (133), near Rome, is crude in 
eolour. 

Very interesting are the pictures executed by 
the artist-companions of Cook, Banks and Solan- 
der, in their circumnavigation of the South Sea 
Islands. Hodges’s War Boats of the Island of 
Otaheite and the Society Isles, with a View of Part 
of the Harbour of Ohamaneno (126), is of great 
interest as a record of national peculiarities, and 
in its Art-language it has much merit. Nor is the 
portrait, by Webber, of Poedooa, Daughter of Oreo, 
Chief of Ulaitea, one of the Society Isles(101), with- 
out its merits as a study of individual character. 
By the same artist, there are other scenes :—as, A 
Party from H.M.SS. Resolution and Discovery shoot- 
ing Sea-Horses in lat. 71° north (102)—and a View 
of Macao, near the river Canton, China (100).—A 
large Landscape, with Figures (119), by Collins, 
shows the artist’s preparatory practice for his 
smaller pictures.—With the mention ofa poetical 
subject (120) by Fuseli, we close our notice of 
what, we repeat, is one of the most valuable collec- 
tions of ancient and modern masters that has ever 
been brought together within these walls. 


—a 





Fine-Art Gossip.—We have received from 
the Secretary for the Modern Exhibition of the 
Pictures at Lichfield House the following com- 
munication in reference to the remarks on the 
subject of arrangement which appeared in our 
columns last week.— 

The managers of the General Exhibition of Pietures by 
the Living Painters of all Countries, have read with great 
attention the paragraph relating to it in the Atheneum of 
the 2ist instant. They feel sensibly the kind manner in 
which the placing of the pictures by the English artist was 
considered and suggested,—and hope tobe favoured by the 
insertion of the few following lines in explanation.—The 

lar arrival of the pictures from abroad, and the ad- 

g season, induced them to open Lichfield House with- 
‘ut waiting for the full completion of the collection. The 
‘arious pictures were consequently merely placed in their 
Present position temporarily. A number of works of the 
school of Berlin have since been. received,—and a re- 
arra hroughout the ion:is now in progress. 
4s other arrivals take place changes of position will neces- 
satily be made, with the intention of doing equal justice to, 
the artists of all countries, without exception.—The mana- 
sets beg distinctly to say that it is entirely remote ‘from 








their intention to do otherwise than give to the few fine 
specimens with which they have been favoured by English 
artists a due appreciation. They fully recognize the exalted 
rank held by our native school among the other schools of 
Europe,—and which cannot fail to be properly estimated by 
the foreign painters whose works are exhibiting in Lichfield 
House. Tam, &c. H. Moeronp. 

After an absence from England of more than ten 
years, one of our popular artists, Mr. John F. 
Lewis, has returned to these shores, rich in the 
fruits of his labours in foreign lands. Italy, Greece, 
Turkey and Egypt have been the scenes of his 
varied studies. A great mass of materials for the 
artist's future use has thus been brought together ; 
and an examination of these has led us to an ac- 
quaintance with many new features in the customs 
and costume of various countries. The versatility 
displayed by the artist is remarkable. Human 
and animal portraiture, landscapes, architecture, 
subjects suggested by national customs, and spe- 
cimens of individual and national character, all 
figure under Mr. Lewis’s hands. The advance in 
his style may be shown by comparing the respec- 
tive qualities of the two large drawings ‘ The Bene- 
diction’ and ‘The Interior of the Hareem.’ The 
greater refinement in taste and enlarged resource 
in descriptive means displayed in the latter, are 
apparent at a glance :—and the same conclusion 
results from a comparison of the studies now exhi- 
bited with the Scottish and Spanish studies which 
made this artist popular in former years. 

From Munich we learn that two colossal statues 
—those of Gustavus Adolphus and of the Swedish 
poet Tegner—have just been cast at the royal foun- 
dry of that capital,—with complete success. Both 
were modelled by Schwanthaler,—and are destined 
for public places in the city of Stockholm.—In 
France, the inhabitants of Andelys have been in- 
augurating a statue of Nicolas Poussin, with great 
ceremonial. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 

SECOYD NIGHT of ‘LE PROPHETE.—SECOND APPEAR. 
ANCEof MADAME VIARDUT.—On TUESDAY NEXT, July 1, 
will be performed, Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, * LE PROPHETE.’ 
—Fides, Madame Viardot (her second appearance this season); 
Bertha, Madame Castellan; Jean of Leyden, signor Mario; 
Count Uberthal, Siguor Tagliafico; “ergeant, Signor Soldi; Pea 
sants, Signor Mei and Signor Rache; «iona, Signor Sti- 
gelli; Mathisen, signor Polonini ; Zaccaria, Herr Formes.—The 
Choir in the Grand Corova‘ion Scene in the Third Act will 
combine the powers of the full Orchestra, the Military Bands, 
the Chorus, and Organ. The Incidental Divertissement in the 
Skating Scene will be supported by Mdlle. Louise Taglioni and M. 
Alexandre,and comprise the celebrated Quadrille des Patineurs. 

GRA*‘D EXTKA NIGHT. —*Lis HUGUENOTS. — On 
THURSDAY NEXT, July 3, will be performed (for the Sixth 
Time this Season) Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, ‘LES HUGUE- 
NUTS,’—Principal characters by Madame (irisi, Madame Cas- 
tellan, Mdlle. Angri, Mdile. Cotti, Herr Formes, Signor ‘agliafico, 
Signor Polonini, Siguor Ferrari, Signor Romm, Signer Mei, 
Signor Soldi and Signor Mario. Composer, Director of the Music, 
and Conductor, Mr. Costa. 

Commenee at Eight. Boxes, Stalls and Tickets to be had at the 
Box-oftice of the Theatre. 





MUSICAL UNION.—VIEUXTEMPS.—TUESDAY NEXT, 
at Half-past Three. This great Violinist will come expressly to 
tulfil his engagement at the MUSICAL UNION, and remain in 
Loudon only a few days. Quartett, G, No. 81, Haydn; Sonata, 
Pianoforte, Up. 29. in E fiat, Beethoven ; Grand Quintett, in C, 
Beethoven ; Solo Violin, Vieuxtemps.—Executants : Vieuxtemps, 
Deloftre, Hill, Lannesberg, Piatti, and Charles Halles.— Visitors’ 
tiekets, 108. 6d. each, to had at Cramer & Co’s, 201, Kegent- 
street, J. ELLA. 


ALEXANDRE RANCHERAYE has the honour to announce 
that he will give a SOIREE MUSICALE, under the immediate 
Se of HER EXCELLENCY MADAME BUNSEN, at the 

ew Beethoven Rooms, 27, Queen Anue Street, Cavendish Square, 
on THURSDAY, July 3, 1851, to commence at Eight o'clock pre- 
cisely. Vocalists: Miss Dolby. Mdile. J ohanusen. Mrs. Alexander 
Newton, Signor Marchesi, aud Mr. Bridge Frodsham. Pianoforte, 
Siguor Cittadini; Violin, Alexandre Rancheraye ; Violoncello, 
Mr, E. Withers. Conduetors, Signor Cittadini and Herr F. 
Schmidt. Tickets, 7s.; Keserved Seats, lUs. Gd.; at the Music 
sellers, and of Alexandre Kancheraye, 99, Portland Street, Port- 
laud Place. 





ST. MARTIN’S HALL.—HERR KAUFMANN AND SON, 
of Dresden, beg to announce that their SECOND GRAND 
MUSICAL PERFORMANCE on their Newly Invented Acous- 
tical Lnstruments,on which they had the honour of giviug two 
Concerts before Her Majesty at Buckingham Palace, will take 
place on MONDAY EVENING, June the 20th, to Commence at 
Eight oclock.—Admission, Stalls, 7s.; Unreserved seats, 5s. ; 
Upper Part of the Hall. 28 6d. each —Yo be had at the Hall, and 
of all Principal Musicsellers. 

ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE, Oxford Street.—MR. and 
MKS. CHARLES KEAN respectfully inform the public that 
their BENEFIT will take place on MONDAY, the 14th of July. 
Private Boxes, Stalls, or Seats can be secured of Mr. Massingham, 
at the Box Office, daily, from 11 till 5 o'clock, or of Mr. C. Kean, 
No. 3, Torrington Square. 





PHILHARMONIC CoNCERTS.—Monday’s concert 
—the last for the season—wasa very good one. 
The orchestral novelty was a MS. Overture by 
Mendelssohn, —interesting as completing an ac- 
quaintance with his works ; though inferior to the 
‘overtures which he accredited by repeated produc- 





tion and publication. Whether it is an early work 
or a pice d’occasion, we cannot be certain ; thereare 
touches in it, however, which belong to the com- 
poser’s later period when he was increasingly -bent 
on invention in the form of curious instrumenta- 
tion. In particular, the long crescendo in ‘the 
middle of the overture, with the modulation: 6f 
the stringed instruments bearing up a phrase whieh 
is little more than a trumpet call, is nobly pom- 
pous and exciting. The themes are poor: not 
meriting such elaboration as they have here found ; 
and, though we are truly glad of an opportunity 
of hearing the work, its frequent repetition is not 
to be looked for. Herr Pauer’s performance -of 
Hummell’s Concerto in a minor gives occasion for 
thought and comparison. These Concertos hy 
Hummell, and those, we may add, by Moscheles, are 
works so sterling as composition and so admirably 
calculated for exhibition of the pianist as to be 
most welcome after the unaccompanied fantasias 
with which our ears have been so liberally saturated. 
The performance ‘of them is necessary for the 
maintenance of the art of pianoforte playing :-— 
since to render them properly, force, temperance, 
musical skill and executive vivacity are required. 
Every part of the work in question—taken sepa- 
rately — was well played by Herr Pauer; the 
solidity of whose touch is particularly agree- 
able to us: but every cantabile passage was 
taken by him at a slackened tempo which 
perpetually checked the interest of the hearer,—as 
all false expressions must do. TZempo rubato is 
liable to misuse, unless it be employed by one who 
has that exquisite nicety of feeling for phrase and 
rhythm which Hummell commanded :—but an 
Allegro varied by andante episodes is a still greater 
mistake,—the adoption of which has been largely 
fostered by the modern habit of show players exhi- 
biting themselves in operatic funtasias, and perform- 
ing without accompaniment. At the close of the 
rondo, again, Herr Pauer was weaker than in the 
passages of the opening movement; whereas a 
Concerto should become more and more exciting 
as it proceeds, else the effect is marred. We are 
minute in commenting on what was a more than 
ordinarily clever and careful performance, from 
fear that the high standard of executive art has 
been in some danger of depreciation during late 
years.—The singers at this Concert were Madame 
Castellan, Herr Formes, and Herr Pischek. The 
last artist declaimed the opening scene from 
‘Iphigenia in Aulis’ very finely, and with greater 
power and mellowness of voice than ever; but is 
he not somewhat limited in his repertory of con- 
cert songs ? 

ConcERTS OF THE WEEK.— Mrs. Anderson’s 
Concert at the Royal Italian Opera was an excel- 
lent entertainment of its miscellaneous order, with 
many points to be noted. We were glad to hear 
such an admirable performance of the March and 
Chorus from ‘The Ruins of Athens :’—feeling, 
nevertheless, some doubt whether the final explo- 
sion is not too long delayed—whether the crescendo 
does not move a little too languidly—for any pos- 
sible resources of stage managements to provide 
against. Mrs. Anderson did well to return to-an 
author of late too much overlooked, by choosing a 
Rondo of Hummell’s for her grand solo. Of this 
matter, however, we have spoken more at length 
elsewhere. It is pleasant to record the merited 
encore of Festa’s old Madrigal ‘ Down in a flowery 
Dale,’ given by the chorus. When, ‘till of late, 
did we dream of an opera chorus singing unaccom- 
panied music so tunefully and delicately as to be 
even sufferable !—The reception of Madame Vi- 
ardot must be noted as the most enthusiastic in 
our recollection, and her singing of the ‘Ceneren- 
tola’ variations as more brilliant than ever.—A few 
performances such as that called by Signor Sivori 
‘Le Carnaval de Cuba’ will make an end of his 
reputation in England. Not only is the compo- 
sition itself poor and tricky to the last degree— 
a mosaic combining Proch’s ‘Alpen horn,’ an 
Ethiopian melody with variations, ‘ Le Carnaval 
de Venise,’ and a bird-like twittering on the altés- 
simo notes of the violin—but his playing was 
defective, his passages slurred, his skips out-of 
tune,—exhibiting, in short, too much-of make-shift 
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work to pass, in one having so high a reputation, 
without strong protest. 

Among other Concerts, must be mentioned those 
of Mr. Brinley Richards,—of Miss Bassano and 
Herr Kuhe,—and of Miss. Arabella Goddard, a 
young and promising pianiste, whose introduction 
to the public was one of the few good deeds done 
by the management of the National Concerts. 


Royat Trar1an Oprera.—The re-appearance of 
Madame Viardot and the revival of ‘Le Prophéte’ 
this day week drew one of the most crowded and 
attentive audiences ever seen in an English theatre. 
The remark made by a great modern artist, that 
the English, though they may accept mediocrity too 
willingly, never fail in finally giving its just place 
to what is first rate, never received more signal 

roof than in the reception given to the Fides of 
Reepestien’s opera. Madame Viardot holds our 
public with a power which, life and health permit- 
ting, every year will only strengthen. It is easy to 
talk about this or the other Fides after such a part 
has been once made, and its heights and depths have 
been indicated,—but it decides the range of the 
artist’s powers that after having waited fifteen years 
for a tenor, the genius of a mezzo soprano not only 
decided Meyerbeer to give out his hoarded opera, 
but absolutely drew forth into predominance a cha- 
racter originally meant to be secondary to that of the 
hero. On Saturday last, in spite of some natural 
emotion, Madame Viardot sang with all her wonted 
fire and passion and more delicacy and expression 
than ever. Her mezza voce becomes evener and 
evener year by year. The novelty of the cast was 
Herr Stigelli as First Anabaptist, an occupation to 
which he is perfectly equal. His voice tel/s in the 
concerted music; and the buffo trio in the second 
act went with a brilliancy for which, in part, he 
may be thanked,—but in part also Herr Formes, 
who seems to be able to lighten his voice more than 
he could formerly.—On Tuesday for ‘Le Prophéte’ 
was substituted ‘ Don Giovanni,’ owing to the return 
of Signor Mario’s illness. The state of this gentle- 
man’s health would be disastrous to any manage- 
ment which did not hold in its hand such another 
ace as Signor Tamberlik. It was said in the thea- 
tre, that ‘Tl Flauto Magico’ is immediately forth- 
coming by royal command. In this we believe that 
Malle. Ana Zerr will appear as the Queen of Night. 





Drury Lane.—This theatre closed on Tuesday, 
Mr. Anderson’s term for the season having expired. 
The success of ‘Ingomar’ was such as to promise 
some redemption from the previous losses incurred 
by the company ;—but the proprietary arrange- 
ments, it seems, precluded the possibility of that 
fact being made available to the benefit of the 
lessee and his troop. This is much to be re- 
gretted, for the sake of the public. It is certainly 
to be lamented that any circumstance should have 
occasioned the premature withdrawal of one of the 
most charming works that ever found their way on 
to the English stage. The play-going public owe a 
more than common debt to Mrs. Lovell for the 
transplantation of this most graceful fiction. We 
cannot but think that our English dramatists may 
take a valuable hint from this foreign drama,— 
which is a novelty in thought and in treatment. 
It is an apologue in action.—For all these reasons, 
we cannot but hope that this piece, untimely lost 
at Drury Lane, may find its way back to the public 
by the medium of some other stage. 


HayMarKkeEt.—Mr. Leigh Murray made his first 
appearance here on Monday, in the farce of ‘John 
Dobbs.’ He was well received by a numerous 
audience, 

Mr. Hackett, the American Falstaff, is engaged 
for a limited period at this house, and is now per- 
forming his favourite character. His style of acting 
we describ en previous occasions; and have 
nothing to add now, —it remaining unaltered. 
There are still the same care, the same finish, the 
same remarkable precision,—but at the same time 
the like obvious preparation by which the spectator 
is advertised of what may be expected. It is 
singular that long practice has not reduced this 
apparent labour ; it still continues as a distinguish- 
ing mark,—and will, it may now be feared, stamp 
this artist’s efforts to the end. 





RicHMOND THEATRE.—This house was on Mon- 
day last a centre of attraction, in consequence of 
the first appearance, that evening, on its stage, of 
a young lady the daughter of a gentleman well 
known in literary circles—Mr. J. A. Heraud. To 
a considerable body of friends Miss Heraud’s dra- 
matic inspirations have been for a year or two past 
familiar; and the interest attaching to this first 
attempt at ascertaining their power to stand the 
test of a public representation had induced these 
to gather round her in numbers on the occasion. 
The part chosen for the experiment was the arduous 
one of Juliet; Mr. Marston, of Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre—who, with his wife, had volunteered to 
support the youthful débutante—playing the Romeo. 

e long and exhausting part of the heroine was 
sustained by Miss Heraud with an energy which 
never failed. From first to last she exhibited a 
confidence in herself which is a quality for good or 
for evil according to the fund on which it draws 
and the ends to which it maybe directed. In this 
lady’s case there can be no doubt that it is justified 
by the possession of very considerable powers, and 
should be subordinated to very careful training. 
Miss Heraud is very young—we believe under 
sixteen ; and cannot be expected to grasp the fine 
shadings that belong to this very high walk of 
drama. Her intuitionsare nevertheless remarkable, 
and her powers for their production are of a 
kind to deserve the most assiduous cultivation. 
What faults there were in her performance were 
entirely different from those which usually attend 
a first appearance,—and may be shaped into the 
means of final success. Miss Heraud has much to 
learn, 
wholly on the training of very remarkable faculties. 
Her commencement is full of promise,—the amount 
of that promise being itself a danger against which 
she has carefully to guard her own mind. She has 
plenty of time before her,—and while she is await- 
ing the natural ripening of her intellect, should 
subject all the faculties which are to be the means 
of its expression to a careful course of edycation. 
If she do this, she may be assured of ultimate 
success, 











Musicat anD Dramatic Gosstp.—On Tuesday 
evening were exhibited at St. Murtin’s Hall some 
curious musical instruments and machines, called 
an Harmonichord, an Orchestrion, a Chordaulodion, 
and a Symphonion,—also an Automaton Trumpeter : 
—the above being the invention and the property 
of Herr Kaufmann, of Dresden. The first of 
these alone—a piano with a tone superior to that 
of the orgue expressif some years ago introduced 
by the Chevalier Neukomm—can be played 
on; and we imagine it is only capable of pro- 
ducing music in a slow tempo. ‘The three other in- 
struments combine imitations of most instruments 
composing the orchestra, and are regulated by 
machinery, which permits the mimic flute, clarinet, 
pianoforte, &c. to be heard solo, a due, &e., or in 
the fullest concert. To those who, like ourselves, 
give almost blank credit to mechanical invention, 
the interest of Herr Kaufmann’s exhibition resides 
in the tones that he can produce rather than in any 
combination of barrel and spring-work. The bass 
part of his orchestra seems generally restrained 
and feeble. This, we think, is a quality generic 
with all mechanical instruments. Some, however, 
of the solo tones are singularly sweet and rich in 
quality :—and it would be no surprise to us were 
the Kaufmann establishment to produce an organ 
in its stops as perfect and as peculiar as Mooser’s at 
Fribourg. On whatever ground it is listened to, 
this exhibition merits a visit. 

A line must announce the appearance of 
Madame Ugalde at Her Majesty's Theatre on Thurs- 
day in ‘La Prova d’un Opera Seria,’ without 
much success.—On Thursday next, we perceive, 
M. Thalberg’s new opera is to be produced :—it 
is said, with the Mdlles. Cruvelli and Mr. Sims 
Reeves in the principal characters. Mr. Lumley 
deserves credit for activity in bringing forward 
novelties this season. 

The copy of a letter addressed to a contempo- 
rary by Mr. Gye, now in circulation, apprises us 
that either Mr. Lumley has produced ‘ L’Enfant 
Prodigue’ without authorization of those to whom 
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it belongs,—or, MM. Brandus, of Paris, hang 
sold the property of performance in London tWigg 
over,—or, no protection exists to prevent 
one manager from forestalling any other in 
senting a work, however secured by prelimi 
arrangement and purchase. Mr. Gye, in 
letter adverted to, announces his intention of try; 
the question by law. Meanwhile, we are gat | 
that the Royal Italian Opera is well rid of a Work 
musically so insufficient and so little adapted tg 
the resources of its company as ‘ Il Prodigo,’ 

In a recent number of the Musical Time , 
question was naturally enough put as to the appi. 
cation of the money raised in aid of the Mendel. 
ssohn Scholarship Fund by the memorable oratorig 
given at Exeter Hall, at which Malle. Jenny Ling 
sang for the first time in English. The facts are 
these.—Little or nothing has been done in Leipsic 
—the charter of foundation, even, not having 
as yet been obtained from His Majesty the King 
of Saxony,—and the sum of money collected jp 
Germany bearing no proportion to that in the hands 
of the English trustees. It seems,‘then, as if the task 
of honouring one of the greatest men of modern Ger. 
many were to be left to the English. How far, how. 
ever, or in what direction, the latter may feel dis. 
posed to proceed in this matter in the face of such 
utter indifference and want of energy, are ques- 
tions which will have to be argued,—and, we 
should imagine, at no very distant period. 

M. Gounod’s ‘ Sapho’ was to be given on Wed. 
nesday at the Grand Opéra of Paris, with Mille, 
Masson in the part of the heroine.—We call atten. 





| tion to this fact, since some have thought proper to 
and much to unlearn. Her future depends | 


assert that the opera was forced on a reluctant 
management by the urgency of its original prima 
donna,—and that it possesses no intrinsic vitality or 
merit to maintain it in the repertory. Convincing 
proof to the contrary, however, might hardly have 
been given so soon but for the failure of ‘ La Cor- 
beille d’Oranges’ (even before the close of Malle, 
Alboni’s engagement), in the face of its success so 
triumphantly announced in the Parisian musical 
journals. A more forcible illustration of the com- 
parative values of what is real and what is unreal 
has seldom presented itself to the chronicler.—An- 
other of the perpetually-tried new tenors who come 
out at the Académie—M. Delagravé—has just made 
his appearance in ‘ La Favorite,’ with fair success, 

Darmstadt, of all German capitals the dullest, 
(Oldenburg, perhaps, excepted) was once a favourite 
station for the musical pilgrim :—and the tradition 
of theatrical enterprise seems not to have wholly 
perished there,—since we read that ‘Gudrun,’ a 
new opera by Herr Mangold, a composer of the 
town, has just been produced there with success. 

Being unable for the moment to hold a court of 
review on new music,—we here mention that Mr. 
Novello’s hand-edition of ‘Joshua’ is completed, 
and that of ‘Solomon’ is commenced. 





Electro-magnetic Clocks.—This discovery has been 
patented at Berlin by M. Siemens, lieutenant of en- 
gineers, who has associated himself with the astro- 
nomical watchmaker M. Tiede for that purpose. As 
there ex*st already at Berlin electro-telegraphic wires 
for signalizing fires, the same apparatus will also be 
used for the clocks. There will be established several 
leading clocks in the different parts of the town, which, 
being connected with the wires, will indicate the time 
on simple dials. The cost of such a clock and wires 
will be twenty-eight thalers, the subsequent yearly 
expense only four thalers. Such apparatus can 
applied at any private house, and an additional ad- 
vantage would be, that all these watches would keep 
an uniform and exact time. 





To CorresporpEnts.— W. J.— An Early Subscriber — 
Veto—J. P. T. —T. N. C.—P. J. C.—W. T. received. 

IcNoramus. — We know’ that a heavier calamity than 
death some years since befell the writer inquired after by 
this correspondent,—but whether that has been followed 
by death itself we do not know. Our correspondent might, 
we fancy, obtain any information on the subject which he 
may desire on application to Messrs. Taylor & Walton, the 
publishers, in Gower Street. : 

‘Tue British Mgtroro.tis.’—In our notice of this —_ 
last week, we spoke of that book having a feature 
arrangement particularly excellent in works without index. 
We did not mean our readers to infer that this work had 
no index, — but on looking back we find that our W 
admit of this interpretation. 
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timer. Ton |mue creat Ee ntias Soize Essay, |p HE ISORECTO aE QUARTERLY 
(HEMISTRY and SCIEN CE. | by the Rev. J. C. WHISH MA. Adtelionters: Rex, T - REVIEW. @ 
Michell . BD ; 2a. 5, Velen, M.A. F.R.S. Donor; Rev. J. A. : Contents. ; 
“In its intellectual worth, a fitting counterpart of the physical “r Grest Exitiation 2. upon Architecture. 


qhe First Ste in Chemistry. Post 8vo. 
Ae aa By ae Be GALLOWAY, Lecturer on Che- 
oy at Putney College. 


principles of Physiology, General and 
MPARATIVE. Third Edition, with 321 Engravings on 
Wied, Svo. cloth, 388, By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. 
#.* In this work, the author has aimed to embody and 
fematize those important results of recent physiological 
airy, which have given an entirely new aspect to the 
science. 


the Wisdom and Beneficence of the 
3 y, as DISPLAYED in the SENSE of VISION ; 
ALMIGHTY, sian Prize Essay for 1851. With Illustrations 
weateel and Wood, feap. Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. By WHARTON 
JONES, F.R.S. 


Yestiges of the Natural History of 


CREATION. Ninth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





Introduction to Chemistry. With 
numerous Illustrations on Wood. Feap. Syo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
By JOHN BE. BOWMAN, Professor of Practical Chemistry in 
King’s College, London. 


“Qne of the most complete manuals that has for a long time 
been given to the chemical student.”— Atheneum. 


A Manual of Qualitative Analysis. 


By ROBERT GALLOWAY, F.C.S. Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 





A Manual of Chemistry. With 
numerous Illustrations on Wood. Third Edition, feap. 8vo. 
doth, 128.6d. By GEORGE FOWNES, F.R.S. 

“An admirable exposition of the present state of chemical 
science, simply and clearly written, and displaying a thorough 
practical knowledge of its details, as well as a profound ac- 


i ith its principles. 
qeaitance With Me Pine aish and Forsign Medical Review. 


A Practical Hand-book of Medical 
CHEMISTRY : with numerous Illustrations on Wood. By 
JOHN E. BOWMAN. Feap. svo. cloth, 68. 6d. 

“Mr. Bowman’s work has the valuable quality of being clear, 
succinct, and intelligible, on which account we feel confident 
that his manual will find a place on the book-shelves of most 
students and practitioners.”— Monthly Medical Journal. 


Chemistry, as exemplifying the 
WISDOM and BENEFICENCE of GOD. By GEORGE 
FOWNES, F.R.S. Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d. 

“The field which the author has gone over is one of the 
utmost interest. He has embraced all the leading facts of the 
subject, and made them to bear upon his principal argument.” 

Atheneum. 


Chemistry of the Four Seasons: 
SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN, WINTER. Illustrated 
with Engravings on Wood. Post svo. cloth, lds. 6d. By 
THOMAS GRIFFITHS. 


Instruction in Chemical Analysis, 
4s practised in the Laboratory of Giessen. By C. REMIGIUS 
PRKESENIUS. Edited by LLOYD BULLOCK. 


QUALITATIVE, Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 9s, 
QUANTITATIVE, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

“I can confidently recommend this work, from my own per- 
sonal experience, to all who are desirous of obtaining instruc- 
tion in analysis, for its simplicity and usefulness, and the 
facility with which it may be comprehended.”—Baron Liebig. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy; 
being an EXPERIMENTAL INTRODUCTION to the 
STUDY of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. By GOLDING 
BIRD, M.D. F.R.S. Third Edition, with numerous En- 
ravings on Wood. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 

“A volume of useful and beautiful instruction for the 

young.”"—Literary Gazette, 
“We should like to know that Dr. Bird’s book was asso- 
d with every boys’ and girls’ school throughout the king- 

dom.”— Medical Gazeti 

“ This work marks an advance which has long been wanting 
in our system of instruction. Dr. Bird, has succeeded in 
ucing an elementary work of great merit. "— Athencew 
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wealth contained within the Crystal Walls of the Palace of Indus- 
try.”— he ~~ ”. 
“It is a well thought and well written Essay, and the writer 
has done all justice to his subject."—Home News. 
“In his arguments, the Essayist has revealed an earnestness 
and intelligence deserving of our warmest admiration.”— The Sun. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


NEW WORK BY THE REY. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 

Of the Scotch National Church, Crown-court, Covent-garden. 
AILY FAMILY DEVOTION ; or, GUIDE 

to FAMILY WORSHIP. 

The Work will be published in Monthly Parts, price 1s. each. 

Every Part will contain four sheets, or 32 quarto pages. It will be 

completed in 23 Parts, forming One Volume. he printing and 

paper will be of a superior character. 


London : Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. __ 





Just published, 
DESCRIPTIVE and CRITICAL CATA- 
__ LOGUE of WORKS illustrated by THOMAS and JOHN 
BEWICK, with Appendix of their Miscellaneous Engravings, 
Sketches of their Lives, and Notices of other Wood Engravers. 
mperial 8yo. Portraits and Woodcuts, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
The HOWDY and the UPGETTING: Two 
Tales in the Tyne-side Dialect. By THOMAS BEWICK. Post 


8vo. Portrait, &c., sewed, 2s. 6d. 


GREAT NEWES FROM NEWCASTLE, 
giving an Account of the Scots Army before that Towne, 1640. 
Now first printed from the original MS. Post 8vo. sewed, 1s, 
The COMING CONFLICT: a Letter to the 
Bishop of Exeter on his recent * Pastoral Letter.’ 8vo. 18. 

John Gray Bell, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


MESSRS. HOPE & COS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

1. 
HE PRESENT FORMS of INFIDELITY, 
SCEPTICISM, and ROMANISM VIEWED and CON- 


TRASTED, as conflicting yet cognate Systems of Superstition 
and Unbelief. Price 1s, 


2. 
MELBURN: a Vision. Price 5s. 


3. 
THE THEORISTS CONFUTED ; or, the 
PRACTICAL FARMERS VINDICATED; with a Reply to 
Mr. Mecut,“ Tiptree Hall” Farm is a“ Settled Question.” By 
W. W. GOOD. 1 vol. Svo, cloth, 88. 6d. 


4. 

RECOLLECTIONS of a RIFLEMAN'S 
WIFE at HOME and ABROAD. By Mrs. FITZMAURICE. 
Price 78. 6d. The laudatory Reviews by the Newspaper Press 
throughout the Empire are too numerous to mention. A Second 
Series, in 2 vols., is in course of preparation. 
London: Hope & Co. Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough-street ; 
by whom Books, Pamphlets, &c. are Printed and Published greatly 
under the usual charges. Authors will save nearly one-half by 
employing Hope & Co. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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The ENGLISH in AMERICA. 
By the Author of ‘Sam Slick,‘ The Old Judge,’ 
&e. 2 vols, 21s. bound. 


Il. 


CLARE ABBEY. By the Author of 
‘ The Discipline of Life.’ 2 vols. 
“Lady Ponsonby’s ‘Clare Abbey’ is a book far before her former 
novel,‘ The Discipline of Life.’”—Observer. 


“In ‘Clare Abbey’ Lady Emily Ponsonby has constructed a 


charming romance. Indeed, one that, for purity of thought and 


chasteness of diction, may take its rank with the works of Miss 
Austen and the other lady writers who have embellished the 
literature of fiction, delighting the fancy while improving the 
heart, and elevating the standard of the morals of society. The 
name of Ponsonby is not new to English oratory, statesmanship, 
and literature, and Lady Emil oe adds another bright 
leaf to the chaplet of its fame.”— Morning Advertiser. 


Ill. 


ARTHUR CONWAY; or, Scenes 
in the TROPICS. By Capt. MILMAN, late 
33rd Regt. 3 vols. 

“ A work of powerful interest.”—John Bull. 
“In this interesting work Capt. Milman has painted West In- 


dian scenery and life with equal clearness, force, and richness of 
colouring.”— Weekly Chronicle. 


IV. 
The LADY and the PRIEST. By 


Mrs. MABERLY, Author of ‘Emily,’ &c. 2 vols. 
(Just ready.) 


Cotsurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough- 
street, 





London: Jouy CuvrcuItt, Princes-street, Soho. 


Designs in Ecclesiastical Architecture. 
Museums at Home and Abroad. 
Ruskin and ‘ The Stones of Venice.’ 
Architectural Nomenclature and Classification. 
Domestic Gothic Architecture in Germany. é 
Inventors and Authorship in relation to Architecture. 
Assyrian Architecture. 
Notices or New Books. 
Classified List of Works published. 
Retrospective Xrvirw :—Chevreul on Colour. 
Bui_pincs axnp FuRNITURE. 
_New Inventions :—Machinery, Tools and Instruments—Ma- 
terials and Coutrivances: Self-acting Dust-shoot Door, Removal of 
Smoke by Sewers, &c.--Patents and Designs Registered, &c. 
“ This new and professional Quarterly we hail as an acquisition. 
It promises to be conducted with intelligence, kindly spirit, and 
proper concern for the interests of the profession and the public. 
* * It is altogether a good first part.”"— Builder. 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street (next St. Dunstan’s Church). 
GEOLOGICAL—LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
‘ Now ready, . 
A NEW MAP of LONDON and its EN- 
VIRKONS, TOPOGRAPHICAL and GEOLOGICAL, exhi- 
biting by Contours the Undulations of the Ground, with the 
Levels of the Principal Summits and_ the General Surface Soils 
defined in Colours. By ROBEKT W. MYLNE, F.G.8. &. Price, 
coloured, 78. 6d. ; in cloth, lettered, svo. 8s. 6d. ; plain, 58. 


Also, SECTIONS of the LONDON STRATA, 
4to. price 1. 5s. i 

James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen and H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, Charing-cross East ; Model of the Earth, Leicester-square ; 
and 2, Royal Exchange, London. 








Now ready, Vol. 10, 
HIERS, Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire. 
‘ome 10. 8vo, 58, 
MAURICE (Le Baron) De la Défense Na- 
tionale en Angleterre, 8vo. with Maps, 5s. 
Dulau & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 








Just published, 12mo. price 68. cloth boards, 
TREATISE on the SUBSTANTIVE LAW 
relating to LETTERS PATENT for INVENTIONS. B: 
HENRY LUND, Esq. of Trinity College, Cambridge, M.A., am 

of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

8. Sweet, Chancery-lane, London, Law Bookseller and Publisher. 
Just published, cloth, 1s. 
O § T, N BAPTISMS. 

London: Charles Gilpin ; and Aylott & Jones. _ 

Water Baptism, in its object and mode of administration, has 
been a source of contention among professing Christians for nearly 
eighte*n hundred years, and is yet agitating the public mind in 
the present day. ine 2 . 
The subject is here treated historically as well as doctrinally, in 
a plain and familiar style, on the authority of Holy Scripture and 
other authentic writings ; and the conclusion at which the author 
has arrived safely sets at rest all those vexed questions which have 
so long disturbed the Church of Christ. : a 

The present juncture is considered favourable for circulating the 
work among thoughtful and inquiring people. Persons willing to 
assist in its distribution may have twenty copies or upwards at a 
very reduced price, by applying to Jacons Post, Islington, London, 


HISTORY OF A LADY OF FASHION, 
This Afternoon will be published, in 3 vols, 





I. 
NOTICE._CLARA CAMERON; 
THE BELLE OF THE SEASON, 

*y* Orders aati given ——~" ae to prevent 


isappointmen 
Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 


II. 
LORD W. LENNOX’S PERCY 
HAMILTON; 

Or, THE ADVENTURES of a WESTMINSTER BOY. 
ul. 


LADY BULWER LYTTON’S 
MIRIAM SEDLEY, 


A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 3 vols. 
IV. 


THE RIFLE RANGERS. 
By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 
Curar Re-1ssve, in 2 vols. with plates, 15s. bound. 


v. 
RYAN’S ADVENTURES IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Cueap Re-issve in 2 vols, with 23 Plates, 188. bound. 
“ Most lively and amusing.”—Quarterly Review. 


vi. 
EXCURSIONS IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 


By LIEUT. HENDERSON, CEYLON RIFLES. 
2 vols, with Plates, 21s. bound. 


W. Suopert, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough- 
street. 





x4 Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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Just published, feap.. 8v0. 68. Syd Oe 
OME IS HOME. A Domestic Tale. 


William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


Just published, feap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

BUPEBaNno R. A Dialogue on Youth. 
“ So true and graceful a picture of Cambridge life as it was 

a few years ago, and probably still is in its social aspect, or at least 
in one of its aspects, that it would be valuable on this account, if 
no other......It passes lightly and happily over a field of sug- 
tions, too various for particular enumeration, and settles at last 
nto an animated and earnest plea in behalf of a system of training 

which gives nature room and time to grow.”— Examiner. 


William Pickering, 177, es 


Just published, price 6d. ; by post, 
HE FIRST of MAY. A New Version of a 
Celebrated Modern Ballad. 
By ANNA HARRIET DRURY. 
lso, recently, by the same Author 
EASTBURY : a Tale. One thick volume, feap. 
8vo. price 88. 6d. 
“To any who want to know what goes on in English Village Life 
in the days of Queen Victoria, we ron say, ——_ other books, 
read Miss Drury’s tale of ‘ Eastbury.’ "—Laterary Gazette. 
William Pideuion, 177, Piccadilly 


Recent] ly published, 3rd edition, price 72. 
HE LITTLE ENGLISH FLORA; or, a 
Botanical and Popular Account of all our common Field 
Flowers, with Bngrevings on Steel of every Species, and numerous 
Woodcuts. B: W FRA say F.Ls., Author of ‘The 
Favourites of the a Garden,’ & 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers *-hall-court ; D. Francis, 21, 
Mile End-road; and all Booksellers. 

In 16mo, with Woodcuts, price 2s. 6d. 
VERY-DAY WONDERS ; or, Facts in Phy- 
siology, whieh all should know. 

“We cannot give higher praise than to say that this ad- 
mirable little book has most successfully realized the purpose thus 
judiciously set mone ”— British and Foreign Medical Review. 

y the same Author, a 2nd edition of 
DOMESTIC SCENES in GREENLAND and 
ICELAND. 16.0. with Woodcuts, price 2s. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Tn 8vo. with a Map and a few Woodcuts, price 88. 6 
GEOLOGICAL INQUIRY RESPECT- 
ING the WATER-BEARING STRATA of the COUNTRY 
AROUND LONDON, a Reference especially to the Water 
Supply of the Metropolis: and including some eee on 
Springs. By JOSEPH PRESTW ICH, Jun. F.G.S., & 
London: John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 




















Recently published, in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated, price 21s. 
HE AT RAL HISTORY of the 
VARIETIES of MA 
By ROBERT GORDON LATHAM, M.D. F.R.S. 

Fellow a King’s College, Cambridge, Vice-President of the 
Ethnological Society of — Corresponding Member of the 
Ethnological Society of New York. 

“The truly masculine minds of England, of continental Europe, 
and of Anglo-Saxon America, will prize it as the best 4 of its 
time, on the best subject of its time.”— Weekly News, Sept. 14. 

_ John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, price 3s. Nos. 1 and 
HE FLORA HOM@OPATH ICA. 
By EDWARD HAMILTON, M.D. F.LS. 
Each Part  comtatatoer 3 beautifully coloured Illustrations of 
Plants used as Homeopathic Remedies by Mr. Henry SowERBy, 
Assist. Curator of the Linnean Society. 





Cheap Edition, price 1s. 6d., 330 pages and Woodcuts, 
IFE AT THE WATER CURE; or, a 
MONTH at MALVERN. By R. J. LANE, A.E.K.A., 
Lithographer in Ordinary to Her ) ajesty ; and (by permission) 
*The Confessions of a Water Patient, by Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton. “ A highly interesting and amusing Diary of Household 
Water Cure Science.”— Pioneer. 
_W. Horsell, 13, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers, 


MR. LEE ON NICE ; CONTINENTAL LOCALITIES, 
CLIMATES, &c. 
Just published, with a View and Map of the Environs, 
ICE et son CLIMAT, avee des Notices sur 
le Littoral de la Méditerranée de Marseille 4 Génes, 


Bailliére. Regent-street, London; Galignani & Co. Paris; 
Visconti, Ni i. 


y the same Author, will appear in July, 

The CONTINENT: a descriptive Account of 
the chief Places of Resort, their Climates and remedial Resources ; 
with an Appendix on the Influence of Climate, Meteorological 
Tables, &c. W. J. Adams, 59, Fleet-street. 


day is published, 8v 
HALL WE KEEP THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
and have RIDING and WALKING in all Weathers, among 
FLOWERS, SCULPTURE, and FOUNTAINS? 
By DENARIUS. 


J = Murray, Albemarle-street. 
his day, foolscap 8vo. 


NGL ISH. SYNONY Mi S. Edited by 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
_London ; John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


DR. GUGGENBUHL ON CRETINISM. 
Just published 
ENDSCHREIBEN an LORD ASHLEY ier 
hk einige Punkte des éffentlichen Wohlls u.d. christlichen 
Gesetzgebung. Von DR. GUGGENBUHL. 4to. Basle, 1:51. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Vide the review in Atheneum of June 21, p. 
Williams & Norgate, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Hcaricttarstreet, 
Covent-garden. 


NOTICE.—THE 1} NEW 1 POEM OF THE DAY. 
This day is published, > a sam 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 


HILOSOPHY in "the “PENS; or, Talk on the 
Times. By T. GREATLEY, Esq. . 
“Our readers cannot fail to be edited by the inati 


—.. 
A LITERAL. TRANSLATION oa of the 
EPISTLE of PAUL the APOSPLE to the HEBREW 
mak — Rules of Translation, and an English Versi Tsion of 
also of the Epistle to'the Komaus. By Hikwee 
HEINE ETTER, Author of * Rules for Ascertaining oy 
conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuseripts.”. Price 28. 6d. ta 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 


a 
Just published, in feap. head bm W ood Engravings, price 5, 


n cloth, 
NDIAN MISSIONS. in GUIANA, 
By the Rev. W. H. BRETT, Missionary in connexion 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Pare 


London: published for the Society fe the Pro 
Gospel, by George = 184, Pleet-stree! Pagation of the 








w ready, Svo. price 2s, se 
AN ESSAY on CHURCH. REFORM, 
“ England expects every Man to do his Duty.” 


CONTENTS, 

1, What is Truth ? answered. 

2. What is Superstition ? answered. 

3. poe refated. - 1 Ref 

4. Ecclesiastical and Doctrinal Reforms pointed 

5. Reform the only escape for Protestantism. = 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall- court 


Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly; and J. Darling, Li 
street, Lincoln’s inn. ™ tle Que 





of 
quaint humour, serious thought, and shrewd peer which 
these pages contain. ’"—Morning Post, June 21, 1851. 
P ael Coomes, 141, Regent-street ; and to be had of all Book- 
sellers. 





Just ere iy Part IL. of 
QcHOOL TABLETS S, by W. B. TEGETMEIER, 


No.1, SPECIFIC GRAVITIES. 0 inches by 20. 
No.2 TEMPERATURES. 30inches by 20. 
No af DIAGKAM of THERMOMETER, | 

P FAHRENHEIT and CENTIGRADE.) 

Price, in sheets, 18. the set; mounted on canvas and rollers, 53. 
the set.—These Tablets are of sufficient size to be used with large 
Classes or by Public Lecturers. Each Number may be obtained 
separately. 

London: Groombridge & § Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


INTERIOR OF A NUNNERY, AND PRACTICES OF THE 
PRIESTS. 


New editions, in 2 vols. 18mo. cloth, with Engravings, 5s. 6d. ; 


or separately, 3s. each, 
i. WFUL DISCLOSURES by MARIA 
MONK, of bev cag Dieu Nunnery, Montreal. 3rd 


edition. With engraved 
2. CONFIRMATION of MARIA MONK’S 


5 feet by 10 in. 








AWFUL DISCLOSURES ; preceded by a Reply to the Priests’ 
Book. 2nd edition. igy With Portrait of of teen and Child. 
the Rev. J 


“This volume ous to be read by all parents, whether Popish or 
Protestant.”— Times. 


Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn, London. 
POPULAR POEMS, 


Pebiies by Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY, 
‘onduit-street, Hanover-square. 
H E 


GLASS-BER G: 
A Porm, on the Opening of the Great Exhibition. 
THE VALLEY OF THE REA, 
Author of ‘ IX. oem? Vine Queen’s Ball,’ &c. 
EVA: AND OTHER POEMS. 
By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Barr. 
EUSTACE: AN ELEGY. 


With Illustrations. 
By the RIGHT HON. ©. T. D'EYNCOURT, M.P. 


SACRED POEMS. 
By thelate RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT GRANT. 
With an Introduction by LORD GLENELG. 


HOURS OF SOLITUDE. 
By MISS FRANKLIN. 

ROSAMOND: A POEM. 

IN FIVE BOOKS. 
THE NUPTIALS OF BARCELONA. 
By R. N. DUNBAR, Esa. 
THE AUTHOR'S ASSISTANT IN PRINTING 
AND PUBLISHING. 


Price 2s. 6d. post free. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 








anata” Le moa FOR BEGINNERS. 
2mo. price 38. 6d. 
I OMER’S T Li A D, Booxs I.—III., with 


cee i Engligh Notes; forming a sufficient Commentary for Young 
ui 


nts. 

By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 

Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity Coll ( ‘ambridge. 
tes St. Paul’s Churchyard, and W eee ot place ; 


Of whom ~ be had, by the same Editor, 
HOMERI ILIAS, Lis. I.—IV., with a 


Tain. et CRITICAL INTRODUCTION and English Notes. In 
nO. 

“This edition is intended to assist more advanced students at 
educate” and colleges. A more useful and complete guide to the 
study of Homer we do not know. If anybody makes himself 
thoroughly Master of the contents of this volume, he will find no 


ifficulty in full 
Odyssey.” : At thetnns comprenending any other part of the Lliad or 





DR. LITTLE’s WORKS ON DEFORMITIES, 
Longman & Co. 


REATISE on TREATMENT of CLUB-FOOT 

ryt /US DISTORTIONS, with and without SUR- 

GICAL OPERATION. By W. J. y - F 

the Royal Orthopedic Hospital. a ee oe 
Contents :—Deformities of the Feet, Knees, &c. present at Birth— 


Paralytic Contractions — Distorti fi 
Hin y LR stortions from Teething, Worms, 


TREATISE on ANCHYLOSIS, or STIFF- 


JOINT. Contents fr ti 
Berofula, Kbeumataw Eejelpean amen 








This day, with Ilustrations, 10d. 


UTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN. 


Uniformly with 


OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. Twenty-fourth 
Edition. 10d. . 


OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Prof. Hat, 
of King’s College. 13th Edition. 10d. 

OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
19th Edition. 1s. 3d. 

OUTLINES of the HISTORY of IRELAND. 
Un the press.) 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of FRANCE. 


By 0. COCKAYNE, M.A., King’s College. 2nd Edit. 1s. 3d. 
OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. 12th 


Edition. 10d, 


OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. By 
B, BOUCHIER, M.A. 9th Edition. 1s. 


OUTLINES | of SACRED HISTORY. 
Edition. 28. 6d. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of the BRITISH 
CHURCH. 5th Edition. 1s. 6d. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand, 


12th 








w ready, Part VI. price 2s. 6d. 
HE UNITED SERVICE and EAST INDIA 
RECORD, contains an Alphabetical List of every Officer's 
Name in the Army, Navy, and East India Company's Services, on 
Full or Half Pay or on the Retired Lists; together with the dates 
of their Commissions, a List of all the Engagements i - which they 
have served, and the Medals they have received ; with a varietyof 
other information. 
London: Baily Brothers, Cornhill, — 


PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, AND PAI PARLIA- 
MENTARY GUIDE. 
Now O38 in scarlet cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 
H O’ W HO IN. e 851, 
“One of bd most useful books ever peblished: » 
“It lucidity of it and pen ~ me ~~ 
possesses & lucidity of arrangement a ens pe ess 
ence that have no parallel.”—Morning Herald. 4 —_ 
“ Of its utility to the plebeian as well as the patrician there cap 
be little doubt."—Morning Advertiser. 


London : Baily Brothers, Cornhill. 


Second Edition, edited and continent, by 4 J. MACKENNA, 
Esq. in 1 vol. price 1 
AYLOR’S ANCIENT. rol MODERN 
INDIA. A Popular History of India, from the Earliest 
Period down to the Present Year. Witha Ooptens Index. 
y W. COOKE PAY LOR, L.L.D. 
London : James Madden, 8, Leadenh hall-street. 
xx* A CATALOGUE of ORIENTAL WORKS free by post. 


Second SER in 1 vol. post 8 
HAT to OBSERVE; or, the Traveller's 
Remembrancer. By COLONEL JACKSON, P.RS. 

A work that should be in the hands of every one desirous of con- 
veying correct information to friends at home or abroad, and 
especially of those who are desirous of publishing. 

London: James Madden, 8, Leadenhall-street. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 5s. 
OEMS, ESSAYS, and OPINIONS. 
By ALFRED BUTE RICHARDS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
Aylott & Jones, Paternoster-row. 














Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8y0. 
ERDINAND CASTLETON: a Nove. 
“ If any one of our readers is disposed to relish a simple and 
interesting tale of domestic life, we think he will not isap- 
pointed. The tone of the work is coloured by a deep religious 
feeling which cannot be too highly commended.”—Morning C 
a & Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street ; 
whom may also be had, - published, 


DENTON HALL: a Novel. 


EW ETON LATIN GRAMMAR an 
GREEK and Lary axenoee po 
YONGE, 
Author of * An Engligh- Gireck Lexicon, PGtadus ad Parnassum, 


c. &. 
(With the Sanction a “the Eton Authorities.) 


3 vols. post 8vo, 








Just published, 12mo. price 2s. 


The ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, a New 
Edition, corrected and improved. 
EXEMPLA MINORA LATINA: a Latin 


Exercise Book, adapted to the above, and to Edward VI. Latin 
Grammar, with Index of the Words used, at the end. 12mo, 2s. 


EXEMPLA MAJORA LATINA: Longer 


Exercises, adapted to the same Latin Grammars. 12mo. 38. 


EXEMPLA MINORA GRAECA: a Greek 
Exercise Book, adapted to the Rules of the Greek Syntax used at 
Eton, &. 12mo. 28. 6d. 


EXEMPLA MAJORA GRAECA: consisting 
of Longer Sentences, adapted to the same Rules. 12mo. 38. 6d, 


Printed and published by E. P. Williams, Eton, and 5, Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, London ; and to be had through any , Bookseller. 


[J NIoNn ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
(FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES.) 
Cornhill and Baker-street, London ; College-green, Dublin; and 
Gronenger-street, Hamburgh. 
Instituted a.p. 1714. 

LIFE.—Reduced Rates for Young and Middle Ages, with the 
Guarantee of a Company in existence for nearly 140 years. 

The last BONUS (1848) gave appiions to Policies varying from 
25 to 70 per Cent. on the previous Seven Years’ Premiums. 

Lower Rates without Profits. 








ioe nly of the Premium may be paid until death. 
and 1 ng Rates of Premium, and half-yearly 
or quarterly. 
Loans granted. Medical Fees allowed. 


FIRE STNSU KANCES at the usual rates, and PROFITS re 
turned on Policies taken out for seven years by prompt pa 


March 7, 1851. THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 
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N of the WICH =—~ICH UN ION FIRE INSURANCE 
OR 
(RBREWs, SOCIETY. Established 1797. 
HERy Ste — SOS on ordinary risks of all de- 
— ni! 

g the at spRclal. Li at this Office, while upon al! Insurances 
geriptions iy rcent. of the Profits of the Office will be periodi- 
sree TT he ins are acless ho — = respou- 

made ; and the rates of premium 
ay sul es oases —— than these te by other (Offices making 
‘or Prospectuses apply at No. 6, agen New 

IA Na bate estrect frect, Black friars, or Surrey-street, Norwich. 

exion with {OUNTY F IRE OFFICE, 50, Regent. street, 

0 Parts, ¢ and 2, Royal "fovaiiobed is, London. 

ati 

On of the respectfully rties holding policies in this 

a Ib is renewals of porn feat it due at yiitesmne. that the same 
oe he paid on or before the 9th of July. The receipts are 

F ORM at “ Offices in London, and in the hands of the several 

” feat s of the County Tin Office are highly edvantageous te 

r 0 it a large share of public appro- 

the Insu' A pn beplpe with = and liberality. 
particulars will be nieeret tee — to postion epetoin 

to eit of the above ces, or to any 0! 

d out. rama, te 4 me appointed in all the prineipal towns of the 

sheen United Kingdom. | tty A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 

eg ff GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
alin LONDON. 

IN E OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 

a DIA ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 

et P effected with tale Sockety after Midsummer, 1850, and re- 
th the dates ening iD force foe nial period of division, will PAR- 

1 which they eTpaT HL IN Povieri ay of The sora yaaa of. the § we od 

ing after Midsummer, ,in proportion to their contribu- 

@ Variety of tions to those profits, and vr; to the conditions contained in 
the Society’s Prospectus and Act of Parliament. 

— The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 

| PARLIA- lives are much lower than in many other ag apnea oftices, 

sad Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ampleguaran- 

6a. at nd in oe, to the accumulated funds derived from the 
we gents of Premiums. 

1851, CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
Chromicle UN GUN FIRE OFFICE, Established 1710. 
ess of refer. Threadneedle- ingot Cuais'ocoust, Chasing-enees ; and No. 

6, Welbeck-street, Cavendis! — on. 
in there 
as William R. Hamilton, ee C Chairmen, and Prensa, 
Charles Bell Ford, are: “Sy rma 
William Beresford, Esq. M.P. | Hi . Shaw faa, Esq. 

KENNA, The Hon. P. — Bouverie. aniy Littledale, Esq. 

Harry Chester, Es 1 NE | pores Se arde Norman, Esq. 
Cockere Si rice Pearse, E 

ng ERN en, faa P. 4 | Charis itichard f ole, Esq. 

e mmond, Esq, m ‘ole, 

he Earliest i bel ie, Eg.” ES Charles Ranken, 4 ™ 

F en ich, Fs« 
et. La G. Mentiees, RN. John Shepherd, fis 
e by post, Jeno Hoare. Hen, lg << Esq a. 
roke, Esq. ‘1. George Thornton, Esq. 
ri persons insured in tlris Office, the Premiums on whose 
Policies fall due at the Midsummer quarter, are hereby reminded 
ois topay the said hing, ~ either at = Pg ered 
Craig’s-cou aring-cross; a 0. 65. elbeck-street, 
Tous of con- pth square ; or to the Agents in the Country, on or before 
and the 9th day of July, 1851, when the fifteen days, allowed 
wil expir over and above the time for which they are ak 
expire. 

pt, ~ a yh mate Sov more youre Gon oe bys sin gle 

ent, an ine such cases there wi a discoun owed on the 

IONS. arma and duty for every year except the first. 

La RATES OF PREMIUM. 
ter-at-Lav, Past CL ae ocr ae. Paras Ota Crass. 
per cei 6d. per cen 48. Gd. per ce: 
This Office insures Property in F: sign Countries, and the Hiates 
Sv0. areregulated by the nature of the risk 
. Nover, ff Sun Duty—1848, 11,2702. ; 1839, 180 2021. ; 1850, 18,1482. 
cissploass MHE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 
zp xelisiotn ANCE COMPANY, Established 1337. Empowered by 
ning Cl re Acts of Parliament, 2rd Vict. ¢. xx. and 10th Vict. ¢. i. 
a 2, King wens London. ond 2.8 St. David-street, Edin- 
; ne 
a P Directors. ‘pi 
ost SvO, George Bousfield, Esq. Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. 
P = 34 yy . & Ald T aan as Piper, fsa i 
Esq. mpson, Esq. 
AR and Bin biso Boe Hon. ¢. F Villiers, Mee 
Joseph Pletcher, Esq. John Wilks, Esq. 
ri Richard Hollier, Esq. Edward v ilson, Esq. 
arnassum, The MIDSUMMER Fire Renewal Receipts are now ready, and 
may 4 had on application at the head —_— the Company, or of 
) s Agents throughout the coun 
I) THE LIFE DEPARTMENT the “Company transacts all 
business relating to Life Assurances, Deferred Annuities, and 
Family Endowments, upon the most liberal terms consistent with 

a New sand principles and ‘public security. 

LOANS granted on personal security, and the deposit of a Life 
. Policy to be effected by the borrower. 

a Latin To all Agents, Solicitors, Auctioneers, and Surveyors, liberal 
VL. Lati ce is made, By Order of the Board, 
12mo. 28. Pa THOMAS PRICE, Secretary, 

Longer [MIED Ki KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
OMPANY , established by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 

0. 38. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street, Edin- 

. oot burgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin. 
nants LONDON BOARD. 
tax Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. 
rs Depu < eget we xy Downes, Esq. 
on sisting iar Ava. J. G. Henriques, Esq 
oo L. Boyd, tan "pendent. F. Chas. Maitland, is, 

. 38. 6d, Gatien 8. Curti 8, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 

5, Bridge Y _ Pairlie, 1 Esq. omson, Esq. 
Bookseller. @ Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
FICE, Bremer, irs isn followe's2 from March, 1834, to the 31st of 

Su m added |Sum added Sum 
ublin ; and Assure, | Time Assured. “to 0 Policy to] Policy pegable at 
iii! eath. 
s, with the £5,000 | 13 yrs. 10 mths.|£683 6 8 £787 10 0 | £6,470 16 8 
rs. wo 1 year 210 0 5,112 10 0 
rying from 1,000 | 12 years i00 0 0 iar 1 0 1,257 10 0 
ms. 1,000 | 7 years oh 15710 0| 1,157 10 0 
1,000 | 1 year ae 2210 0} 12022 10 0 
ath. 500 | 12 years 500 0) 7815 0 628 15 0 
half-yearly 800 | 4 years a> a 45 0 0 545 0 0 
500 | 1 year ee ll 5 0 su 5 0 
The Pre 7 
re are on the most moderate seale,and 
pot ane hal! a y — for the first five years, when the In- 
Py by Life. ya ay on spolication to 
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OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and GLASS 
BUSINESS is carried on in Oxford-street only The premises 
are very extensive, and containan ample assortment of the best 
description of goods at reduced prices for cash; for instance, » 
Dinner Service for 12 may be purchased for four guineas,—250. 
Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


T ORIZONTAL WATCHES, very Flat.—A. B 
SAVORY & SONS, Watechmakers, No. 9, Cornhill, Lon 
don, opposite the Bank. Price, in silver cases, 3 108, each ; or in 
gold cases, six guineas each. These watches are accurate and 
ouie the horizontal escapement being peculiarly suited to com 
bine these important requisites. They are jewelled in four holes, 
and continue going whilst being wound. A twelvemonth’s war- 
ranty given with each. 


LK INGTON C U., 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
MANUPAC TU RING SILVERSMITHS, BRON: ZISTS, &ec, 
Beg ere to call attention to their Establishments, 

REGENT-STREET, . 
is, MOORGATE-STREET, | LONDON; 

And Manufactory, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own productions. 

The Patentees feel the necessity of informing the public, that 
articles sold as “ Electro-plated by Elkington & Co.'s process,” offer 
no guarantee for “1 manufacture, uniess sach articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 

Estimates, ome and Prices sent free by post. 
eplating and Gilding as usual. 
O ARCHITECTS, SCULPTORS, 
BUILDERS, STONE and MARBLE MASONS, &c. &c. 
—ALABASTER QUARRIES, CHELLASTON, near DERBY.— 
Alabaster in Blocks of almost any size, and of very superior 
quality, may no = ae obtained from these ——— on application 
s. JOSEPH SMITH & 5 
HORNINGLOW, near BURTON- ON. TRENT. 

This stone was extensively used during the Middle Ages for 
Monuments and other Ecclesiastical Decorations, and since that 
period until now has not been obtained in blocks of any size. Its 
colour is white, and beautifully variegated. It is easily worked. 
and capable of ‘taking a high polish, w — renders it suitabie for 
every kind of internal House Decoration 

A beautiful Monument, copied from that of Queen Phitiops, 5 in 
Westminster Abbey, and made from this Alabaster, is now exhibit- 
ing in the Crystal Palace. 

A Statue of the late Earl Powis, from the same material, is now 
in the hands of the sculptor, Mr. E. Richardson, Melbury-terrace, 

ondon. 


R. E. T. ARCHER, House Decorator and 
FURNISHING UPHOLSTERER, 451, Oxford-street, re- 
spectfully invites the attention of the Nobility and Gentry to his 
unique Selection of Inlaid, Marqueterie and —— Cabinets, Pier 
Tables, &c. with Ormolu Mountings, and Choice Specimens of 
Sévres Porcelain, Inlaid Writing Tables, Devonport Flower Stands, 
Toilette Cups, Card Racks, &c. &c. e whole are the produce of 
one vast consignment, and afford an epportantty to Connoisseurs in 
these rare articles of virti. 
House Decorations and Upholstery in every Branch. 
Houses of any magnitude completely Furnished. 


ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note te a 5 quires for 9d.; Large size ditto, 5 
quires for ls.; Plain Envelopes to match, 9d. per 100. Best Sealing 
Wax, 14 sticks for 1s. Card Plate engraved for 2». 6d.; 100 best 
Cards printed for 2s. 6d. A choice Collection of Dressing (ases, 
Writing and Travelling Cases, Work Boxes, Envelope Boxes, 
ae Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &c, at WILLIAM LOCK- 
WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 308. sent carriage free. 
*4* The finest rtd * Cologne imported at 2s, per bottle, or lis. 


per case of six bott 
ST DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
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AFETY _ Ss rREE 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are per- 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not liable to cet out of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safes and Boxes form a c« mnguete preserv ation for de: nee 
late, books, &c. from fire and thieves. C. Chubb & pes 
»aul's Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- am Liverpool ; 
ket- street, Manc hester ; and Horsley Fields, ‘Ww olverhampton. 
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“GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 








COMPANY. 
COALS FROM YORKSHIRE, 
Loaded ] Delivered 
into Carts |within Five 
0 Miles of the 
Barges. Station. 
Per Ton. |} Per Ton. 
viet uality Howe Conis: 
ield, Cooper ‘aulds, 
Newton, Chambers & &.t Santene 14 6 17 0 
Charlesworth & Co. oulberies. 
Second Quality House Coals : 

Lord Fitzwilliam’s E Isecar Collieries . 13 6 16 0 
Steam or F urnace Coals dit 13 6 16 0 
Bakers’ Coals 

West Riding and Cartley Colliery ... 14 3 16 9 











Cash to be paid on giving the order, or on delivery. Beyond 
five miles from this Station, 6d. per ton per mile extra. 

The only Coal Office of the Great Northern Railway is within 
this Station, and care should be taken to address orders to the 
undersigned, by name. COLES CHILD, 

Sole London p me for the Sale of Coals con- 
signed to the King’s Cross Station. 
Coal Offices, King’s Cross Station, 
51. 


London, June 27,1851. 
N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
i TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them 
in the most effectual and extraordinary manner, and is lumens 
forthe hairs notcoming loose,is. An improved Clothes Brush, 
that cleans in athird part of the usual time, and incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with 
the durable unbleached Russian bristles, which do not soften 
like common hair. Flesh Brushes of improved graduated 
and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in the most 
surprising and successful manner. The genuine Smyrna 
Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorption 
vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 

eaching, and securing the eid $f oqmaine Smyrna Sponge 

Only at METCALFE, BIN Co.’s Sole 








pecoka rLVE PAPER-HANGING MANU- 
PACTORY. and General Furnishing Establishment, 
arpet and Floor-cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-street.—E. 
AKCHEK solicits an inspection of his superior PAPER-HANG- 
(NGS, (made by his patented inventions, fitted up on the walls of 
the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in eve; 
style of artistic arrangement, and for every kind of room. In 
lition the roomsare furnished with superior furniture, ithe price 
mar ked in plain figures,) giving at one view a drawing-room fit 
or reception. Bed-room and other Paper-hangings, 4d. per yard ; 
French and all foreign Paper-hangings, of the first fabric; Brussels 
and Tapestry Carpets at 28. 8d to 38 6d. per yard; best warranted 
Floor-cloth. eight yards wide, cut to any dimensions, 28. 3d., 2s, 6d. 
and 28. 9d. per yard. 


O the NOBILITY and GENTRY ] Furnishing. 
—Gutta Percha Lacking < Giese, Picture, and Print Frames. 
Console-tables, Cornices, wot crack or ¢ Decorations, are best and 
most durable. They will aoe orchip. Gutta Percha Esta- 
Mat Wee New Bond-street. Appoi 
, ey the Gutta 





THORN & CO. Every article | 
Percha © wd ae 18, Wharf-road, City-road, Londo 


UMBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH. 
YARD.—Purchasers of ground Coffee are most respectfully 
informed that DAKIN & COMPANY continue to supply it pure, 
o mixed with Chicory—as may be desi: ; and that, in order to 
prevent the possibility of any ——— arising, every package of 
pene: cround Coffee is marked Pure Coffee. 

KIN & COMPANY,TEA MERC u ANTS AND PATE Tans 
‘POR ROASTING COFPEE IN CYLINDERS, 
NUMBER ONE, ST. PAUL'S C HURCHY A RD. 

Visitors to London may save a pih a pertion of their 
railway expenses by purchasing their Teas and Coffees at Number 
One, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


OOD WINE.—GeorcE Onwuyy, | and 3, 

Catherine-street, Strand, is now offering pure PORT WIN iE, 

fresh bottled, but fit for immediate drinking, at 30s. per dozen. 

Sherry, a genuine wholesome wine, recommended for invalids, at 

308. per dozen, and old bottled Port at 368. per dozen. Warranted 

in each instance free from Capeor admixture. The stock open for 
inspec tion 


D INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGN ESIA, 

an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; as a Mild Aperiens is admirably adapted 
for Females aud Children.—DINNEFORD & CO., Dispensing 
Chemists, 172, New Bonc nejvest, ‘General Agents for the Improved 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belt 


“APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks. 
aud all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the food 

The daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 
safeguard to health. 

Sold by the Proprietors, Lea & Perrins, 6, Vere-street, Oxford- 
street, London, and 68, Broad-street, Worcester; and also 
Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other 
Vilmen and Merchants, London ; and generally by the principal 
Dealers 3 in Sauce. 

N.B. To guard against imitations, see that the names of “Lea 
& Perrins™ are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle 


Q4ssa FRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. DE LA 
K MOTTE'S nutritive, health-restoring, Aromatic Chocolate, 
prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras This Chocolate con- 
tains the peculiar virtues of the Sassafras root, which has been 
ong held in great estimation for its pecitying and alterative pro- 
perties. The aromatic quality (which is very grateful to the 

















stomach) most invalids require for breakfast and evening repast to 
promote digestion, and to a decloney of this property in the cus- 
tomary break fas* and supper may, at measure, be attribu' 


the frequency of cases of Indigestion, generally termed bilious. It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the 
digestive organs, &c., from whence arises many diseases, such as 
eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In cases of 
debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of the liver and intes- 
tines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., and in spasmodic 
asthma, it is much recommended. Sold in pound paces, price 48. 
by the Patentee, 12, Southoenptonsiness, Strand, London ; also by 
appointed Agents, Chemists, and others—N.B. For a “List of 
Agents, see Bradshaw’s 6d. Guide. 


NTERESTING FACT.—The following singular 
and authentic case of restoration of the human hair is 
worthy of observation, more particularly as it relates to an article 
“ high and universal repute during the last half-centu ~y —“Mr. 
Herrmann, of Queen-street, Soho, had been quite bald for some 
ao past. and had tried various preparations for the recovery of 
his hair, but without any wens ficial result. He was then induced 
to try the effects of * Rowlands’ Macassar Oil,’and after daily ap- 
»lying it for about two monthe, he, much to his gratification, had 
his hair quite restored, and now possesses a beautiful head of hair. 

This fact speaks too strongly for itself to require ¢ comment.” 

Bel’s Weekly Messenger, 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

is celebrated throughout the World for its genial and nourishing 
qualities for the Human Hair. For Children it is especially re- 
commended as forming the basis of a Beautiful Head of Hair, and 
rendering the use of the fine-comb unnecessary 

Price 3s. 6d. ; 78.; Family Bottles (equal four small) 10s, 6d. 
and — that size, 21s. per bottle. a 

*x* Each bottle of the genuine article hes{ ROWLANDS 
the words MACASSAR OIL, 
Engraved in two lines on the Wrapper; and on the back of the 

Wrapper nearly 1,500 times, containing 29,02s letters. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London, 

and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


R. LOCOCK’S ANTIBILIOUS WAFERS, 
an aromatic and aperient Medicine of great oe for 
regulating the se cretions, and correcting the action of the 8 ach 
and Liver, and is the only safe remedy for all BILIOUS APF ne 
TIONS,—Heart burn, Sick Headache, Giddiness, Pains in ¢ ie 
Stomach, Flatulency or Wind, and all those complaints which 
arise from Indigestion or Biliousness. It is mild in i# action, 
and suitable for all constitutions, while its agreeable tsste renders 
it the best Medicine for Children. Sold by all Dru ists. 
Also, Dr, LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFS 

the best medicine for females. Full directiows ziven ‘with every 
box 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and “and PILLS a 
CERTAIN CURE for SCROPOLA or KING'S EVIL.— 

Persons afflicted with this awful disease should have immediate 

recourse to these invaluable Medicines, as it is a well-known fact 

that many patients have howe aay oe by Gok nen 
pry othe ec had fai an vi 

bake vies tt phys 4 being discharged from the hos capes. and there 








130 8, Oxford-street, one Soe on He olles-street. 
— tion.—Beware 0 of the words“ From Metcalfe’s”’ adopted by 
ouses. 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 





DER, 2. per box. 





4 incurable. Holloway’s Ointment and Pills are effiea- 

oe ous in oon oe wood of diseases of the skin, scald heads, 

breasts, and obstinate sores, and there is no case, however des- 

perate, but will yield to. the united Prt of these sovereign 

medicines.—-Sold by all druggists: and at Professor Holloway’s 
establishment, 244, Strand, Londen, 
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NEW EDITION OF THE 





LIVES OF THE QUEENS. 


Now in course of publication, in Eight Monthly Octavo Volumes (comprising from 600 to 700 pages), price 12s. each, 
elegantly bound, 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS 


OF ENCLAND. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


A NEW, REVISED, AND MUCH AUGMENTED EDITION, 
embellished with PORTRAITS of every QUEEN, 
BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 

VOLUME I. (now ready) contains the Lives and Portraits of the following Queens:— 


MatILpA oF FLanpgERS, Queen of William the Conqueror. 
Matipa oF ScoT.anp, Queen of Henry I. 

ADELICIA OF Lovvatyeg, Second Queen of Henry L 
MATILDA OF BovuLoGng, Queen of Stephen. 

ELEANORA OF AQUITAINE, Queen of Henry II. 
BERENGARIA OF NAVARRE, Queen of Richard I. 
ISABELLA OF ANGOULEME, Queen of King Jolin. 


Cotsurn & Co. Publishers, 





ELEANOR OF Provence, Queen of Henry IIL 
ELEANORA OF CasTILE, First Queen of Edward I. 
MARGUERITE OF Franck, Second Queen of Edward I. 
ISABELLA OF FRaNcE, Queen of Edward IL. 

Puitippa oF HAINAULT, Queen of Edward III. 

ANNE oF BonemiA, First Queen of Richard II. 


3, Great Marlborough-street 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. with Plates and Map, 12s. 


THE ERNE, ITS LEGENDS AND ITS 


FLY-FI 


By the Rev. HEN 


SHING. 


RY NEWLAND, 


Rector and Vicar of Westbourne. 


** Those of the fishing class and those of the non-fishing 
class will find the volume before us an agreeable and in- 
structive companion in the country... .. Some of the legends 
are exquisite.”"— Leader. 

“A delightful book—racy, spirited, kindly, and graphic. 
The very companion for the banks of the river of which it 
gives us such pleasant glimpses.”— Weekly Chronicle. 


** A truly pleasant volume is this handsome ‘ ana’ of pis- 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


ABD-EL-KADER. 
A POEM. IN SIX CANTOS. 
By VISCOUNT MAIDSTONE. 
“ This is a delightful, an amusing, and an elegant book.” 
Morning Advertiser. 

** This poem on the career and fall of the Moorish chief- 
tain reflects credit on the taste and fancy of Lord Maid- 
stone. It exhibits fertility of imagery and generosity of | 
sentiment ; much fluency and music in the diction.” 

Spectator, 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NEW COMEDY. 
In &vo. price 5s. 


NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM ; 
Or, MANY SIDES TO A CHARACTER. 


A Comedy, in Five Acts, as performed before Her Majesty 
and His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
at Devonshire House. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART. 





London: CHAPMAN & 


| eatorial facts, teachings, gossip, legends, literature, and 
good-fellowship.....A storehouse of information on the 
} subject of flies and salmon fishing.”— Advertiser. 

| ** The author has a nice perception of Irish character, the 
| power of embodying it without exaggeration, and a spice of 
| quiet satire, which he distributes impartially. He is also a 
| man of active habits and vigorous mind—which will gene- 
| rally be found to give a vigorous tone to writing.” 

| Spectator. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS 
CONNEXION WITH MAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE PRINCIPAL ORGANS, 


By JAMES JOUN GARTH WILKINSON, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. 


Feap. cloth, 3s. 


A DEFENCE OF IGNORANCE. 


By the Author of ‘ HOW TO MAKE HOME 
UNHEALTHY.’ 


Feap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LONDON AT TABLE; 


Or, HOW, WHEN, and WHERE to DINE, and WHERE 
to AVOID DINING. , 


Wirtn Practica. Hints to Cooks, &e. 
Hatz, 193, Piccadilly. 





PARLOUR 


LIBRARY. 


Price One Shilling each Volume in boards ; or One Shilling and Sixpence in cloth. 


Subject. 

Henry Masterton (1s. 6d.) 
ji Se 
Se en 
OE eae 
Philip Augustus (1s. 67.) 
Darnley 
Castelneau ........000: 

Sh Mabinnhe: ctckeeceneeasis 
One in a Thousand 
din cechhs sennamacmeues 
Mary of Burgundy.................. 
Morley Ernstein 
Game of Life 


Author. 
G. P. R. James. 





LEAL Se a Leitch Ritchie. 





a See 
Pictures of French Revolution 
Memoirs of My Youth . 
Wanderer and his Home 
Génévieve 
SL: aaNet didi nis ia nnpaann no 
Sir Philip Hetheringto 
The Khan's Tale ... 
Country Stories .. 
Zenobia . 


” 
neice A. Lamartine. 






J. B. Fraser. 
Miss Mitford. 


Rev. W. Ware. 


Subject. 
Previsions of Lady Evelyn 
Emilia Wyndham 
Tales of French Revolution 
Tales of the Woods and Fields ...... 
Two Old Men’s Tales 
Bellah, (Edited by) 
Family Pictures .. 


Author. 
esvcseceee ** Emilia Wyndham.’ 





i Lafontaine. 










BRR, oc ccos ccccccccccovcrsveceses Miss Austen. 
Northanger Abbey ........----004+ a 
MamaGield Park ..6.ccccccecscosecee an 

Black Prophet. ....... 2.000 ccecceee Carleton. 
Emigrants of Ahadarra ......... 2 o 
Fardorougha the Miser ...........- a 

Tithe Proctor ” 
GOMOD occne ceccvceccccececes Gerald Griffin. 
Tales of the Munster Festivals .... .. ” 
Highways and Byways (Two Vols.) .. T. C. Grattan. 
TROMIOR «0. ocve veccccccecccecescece ce Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
Old Convents of Paris ..........++++ Madame Reybaud. 
Parsonage (Two Vols.) .......--.+++ Rodolph Téppfer. 
Tales and Sketches ... oe o 

Father Connell ....... . O'Hara Family. 
Crohoore of the Billhook......... —_ "= 

Sidonia the Sorceress (Two Vols.).. .. W. Meinhold. 
Andrew the Savoyard .... ...-«+ Paul De Kock. 


Count of Monte Christo (Three Vols.) Alex. Dumas. 


Simms & M‘Inryrg, 13, Paternoster-row, London, and Belfast, Sold at all the Railway Stations. 


__ [Sone 28,5) 

90, FLEET-sTReEET, June, _— 
THE FOLLOWING 

PERIODICAL Works, 


For July, 1851, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED By 
CHARLES KNIGHT, 


—<@——_—. 


KNIGHTS PICTORIAL 


SHAKSPERE.—THE NATIONAL EDITION. P, 
XVIIL, and Section VIII. arts XVIL, 


KNIGHT’S CYCLOPADIA 


of the INDUSTRY of ALL NATIONS. Part X, leting 
the Work. — 


HALF-HOURS of ENGLISH 


HISTORY, (a continuation of Hatr-Hovurs witg THE Best 
Avtuors,) Part II. 


PICTORIAL HALF-HOURS, 


LONDON TOPOGRAPHY, (supplementary to Picrogny 
Hatr-Hovus). Part L. 


The IMPERIAL CYCLOPA. 


DIA of GEOGRAPHY.—THE BRITISH EMPIRE, Pag 
VIIL , will be published August 1. 


| The following are now completed and ready for 
delivery. 


The NATIONAL CYCLOP. 


in cloth, 32. ; half-calf, 32. 12s. ; half-russia, in double volumes, 
3l, 138. 6d. 


The LAND WE LIVE IN, in 


Four Volumes, price, in elegant cloth, 2/. 8s. The separate 
Parts, in Wrappers, are kept on sale, price 18. each. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE 


LEST AUTHORS, in Four Volumes, price 10s. in cloth; or 
half-bound in calf, in Two Volumes, price 12s. 


PICTORIAL HALF-HOURS; 


or, MISCELLANIES of ART, in Four Volumes, cloth, price 
38, 6d. each ; or half-bound in calf, in Two Volumes, price 16s, 


KNIGHT’S CYCLOPADIA 


of the INDUSTRY of ALL NATIONS, in One Volume, ia 
cloth, price 83. 


KNIGHT’S CYCLOPADIA 


of LONDON, in One Volume, cloth, price 83. 


KNIGHT’S EXCURSION 


TRAIN COMPANION.—EXCURSIONS FROM LONDON 
in One Volume, cloth, price 5s. 


THE EXCURSION TRAIN COMPANION 
is issued in 20 serarate NumBers, each being complete in itself 
as regards a particular locality. But the work is made up in five 
Sections, in cloth binding, at One Shilling, each taking some parti- 
cular main or branch line of Railway. And is entitled, 


THE TRAVELLER’S JOY. 


“The descriptions appear to contain all that is necessary, te 
point out in a satisfactory manner the peculiar interest, histo! ch 
or otherwise, of each locality, without being overburdened be 
the superfluous details usually dragged in to swell the volumes st 
local guide-books; and the style in which they are written is 
spirit and adaptation to the large and mixed clags to which they 
are addressed, inferior to none of Mr, Charles Knight's pop 
publications.” —7'imes, June 25, 1851. 


London: Cartes Kyicut, 90, Fleet-street. 





Printed by James Houaes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the 

county of Middlesex, priuter, at his office No. 4, Took’s-c0 
ncery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in thesaid county th, 

published by Joun Francis, of No. 14, W ellington-street, 
in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14,inW ellington-street <= 
said; and sold by all Booksellers a € —Agen 
Scotanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for IRELAND, 
Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, J une 28, 1851. 
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